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What ClassroocQsObservat ions Reveal about 
Reading Cbcnprehension Instruction 



On April 1, 1976, the National Institute of Education issued a Request 
for Proposal ^RFP) describing the need for a Center for the Study of Reading 
whose central concern would be comprehension. Why the- Center seemed essen- 
tial was described in the RFP as follows: 

o - 

A considerable, though not entirely adequate body of facts has 
been assembled about decoding but much less is known about the 
process of understanding written text. "Researchers and'practi- 
tioners, accordingly, have strongly urged the NIE to focus its 
atti^ntion and that of the field upon the problems of reading 
comprehension, (p. 2) . 

The RFP outi ined appi i cation responsibi 1 i ties this way: 

Appl i cat ion - The Center will identify and implement meanSa by 
^ which knowledge gained from research relevant to reading can 
be utilized in developing and improving practices for informal 
and formal reading instruction. The Center will also be in- 
volved in Identifying means by which basic research oh reading 
and linguistic communication can be made more reilevant to 
practical problems in improving the level of reading compre- 
hension, (p. 5) 

Apparent in the RFP were three assumptions that are especially perti- 
nent for teacher education: 



K Reading comprehension can be taught. 

2. Reading comprehension is being taught. 

3. Jihat is done to teach it is not as effective as comprehen- 

sion ins tr^uct ion needs to be if reading proMemfi are to be « 
reduced. 
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As a veteran observer of ela°?entary school classrooms, I was especially 

" ■ . ■ ■ / 

struck ty the second assumption because frequent visits to schools have re^ 

vealed almost no comprehension instruction. Htowever, two facts could account' 
for thii. First, comprehension instruction rr^ewer was the preselected focus 
for an observation and, second,, the bulk of the observing was in primary 
grades. In one four-year study in which grade*s 1, 2, 3, and were observed, 
comparisons of the last two grades with the first two prompted such conclu- 
sions as these: 



Classroom observations during the third grade year revealed a 
few other changes--none of a kind that vvould foster greater 
progress in reading. To cite an example, the amount of time 
given to. reading instruction ajmeared to decrease, whereas 
the amount of time spent on written assignments increased. 
This was especially true for the best readers, who were now 
being' given lengthy assignments. (Durkin, IS?'*"??, pp. 3^'35) 

In summary, it could be said that the f<v'rth-grade reading pro- 
gram continued to have basal readers, workbooks ^ and worksheets 
as its core. In additipn, instruction continued to be de- 
emphasized in the sense that less time was spent oh teacher- 
directed lessons, whereas written assignments continued to 
grow longer and to become more numerous^ (Ourkin, ISy'^'yS. 
p. ^2)_^ 

When the NIE contract for the Center for the Stujdy of Reading was 
awarded to the University of lillnois, I decided to see what conclusions 
would be reached if middle- and upper-grade classrooms were observed for 

0 

the purpose of finding, describing, and timing comprehension Instruction. 
Such a study seemed cenbsal to the mission of the Center since it Is 
impossible to in^prove instruction until what goes on now, and witirvwhat 



frequency, is known. 
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Pilot Study 

What V4as uncovered In eartier classroom observations suggested 
categories for describing what teachers might do in the time scheduled for 
reading instruction. To find out whether they wer^ realistic and exhaus-' 
tive,a pilot study was undertaken during the 1976-^77 school year (Durkin, 
1977). Since "teach coraprehensipn" was both an essential and important 
category, great care was taken to define it. 

Review of the Literature 

To begin, the 1 i terature was searched in order to see whether it 

provided guidelines for a defini tion,^^or included studies by others who 
had observed In classrooms tb liBarn about comprehension instruct ion« 
Only one such study was found (Quirk et kl., 1973a; Quirk et al., t973t>; 
Quirk et aK, 1975; Quirk et al., 1976). Called 'The Classroom Behavior 
of Teabhers and Students during Compensatory Reading Instruction,** ttae 
study involved ^6 observers, 135 teachers (divided among grades 1, 
and 6), 3k schools, and 21 cities. Although each class was visited mine 
times, only 15 minutes of coding took place per visit. Wl th that Iklmd of 
sampling, the researchers (Quirk et al., 1975, p. 191) found that teachers 
used the largest amounts of time in the following ways: 

* Percent of Tiraie 

WamaigemeTre: Imst ruction 30 

fftwiunciattittim and Word 
lliBCorgni?ltiomi!^Acttvl ties .26^ 

Com/pirriesniisii^ Activities 12 
ilteriree t^figrltist ruction ^ k 
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in concluding their report, tbc researchers say: 



Coritent categories could be combined in a number of ways to 
determine the percent of time that teachers spent in reading 
acta vftie?'. ff Conierrt cate gories \ k (Cu m p i efien&iui i . Pr o- 



nurtcl3tion and Word Re.cogni t ion , Language Structure, Reading 
Silently) are combined, this would indicate that the teachers 
spent 4J perrent of their time in reading instruction activi- 
ties* ir Coiite^u categories 5 (Spelling) and 6 (Listening) 
are also included, the teachers spent 56 percent of their time 
in reading and read I ng-rel a ted activities (Quirk et aK, 1975, 
fp- 131). 



Ithough this report appears to tell about iostrc^ct ion, the re-* 
searchers* definitions of catt^gories are not cons i stent JTy^confi ned to that 
focus. Further, because teachers and children are considered together, the 
definitions are often flawed by a lack of clarity. To" i 1 lustrate, when 
''instruct ior^^l activities" are discussed, comprehension is sringgrl^ oiuit^^as 
^ ^'thase Instances in which the teacher, students, or others lim rf^e csilaassroom 
d^mam^^mt^ understanding of what the students have read. vi:r i i/ncludes.. 
que^^lmaifsbk^ statements, or actions such as* defining a word, ^iwikag tuhe 
msan#m$c!T# a sentence, or interpreting a istory'.' (Quirk et tML^ 1973^* 7)- 
^Whemfi^Mip^les of "comprehension activities" are cited in amiSsMBr repmrz 
of ."0^ study (Quirk et al., 1973b, p. 21), they incluKfe:: 

t^dmr asks for meaning of bluff . 

ITeachers airsks: "What words in the*story helped you to see 

tew~T:treHWm-looked?*J 



TT^acheir asks children to use pari iament in a sentenced 
^11 ^n all, the report helped neither with definitions nor with 



ciiHirlly stated information about classroom practices. 



t 
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Another publication whose title suggested a comprehension- instruct ion 
focus was the report of the international study directed by Thorndike (l973)-« 
It was called Reading Comprehension Education in Fifteen Countries * In spite 
of the title, it is a comparison of comprehension test scpres that led to 
such conclusions as *Mt must be confessed that the results of the study 
provide 1 i ttle" guidance for the improvememt of tlhie «duicaieJk©nal enterpri^" 
(Thorh7iki>19(73, P^ 99) - 

A few of the many other publicj^oriis tihait^prcml&ed moi^ hm^ tNsrr 
the>r provided wi ll be cited in prHf;r to Biteow tthmi eWi to ji^^^aste *t 
deFiinition of comprehension instruct!^' in tihe 1 rtefSai£03«r% ^re^ 

4n 41 chapter entitled "An Operatioinali Def itni tion" ^rbn^rdhmgBloin . 
'Insttif^iitlom/' Bonmuth (1969) makes i nearest isig; corrnneiiss^ ^ib^tt ^offers 
dteffi. ^ifirlonY that is useful for classroom obsentwatjons.. er the heii^4«@ 
*10^^it'^M« Definition of Comprehension/* he says, - .aswipr:«ihe«ision a&jilitty . 

i& i^l^!iai(j^ht to be a set of genera] Issd know ledge-acqurst ti^m ski Ills ^ili^iii^h 

V 

^pa^i'^t people to acqCiire and exhibit information gaiBndi^s a conseqnmce of 
re g printed language" (I969f p. 50). He contimues, "^'£onseqtfently, the 
content of comprehension instruction might be said to be the rules describing 
bow the language system works to transmit information; amd the tasks of 
research in reading comprehension instruction are (O tOv^umerate these 
ru1es» (2) to develop teaching tasks for shaping children's behaviors in 
^Ifie^raanners described by these -roles„,_ and into a 

systematic sequence for instruction by determining ttheSr relative complexi- 
ties" (1969, p. 50). Offering no evidence to support tttS claim, Bormuth 
still maintains that "Comprehension is both one of the noast important and 
one of the weakest areas of instruction" (I969, p. ^8). ^ 
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Another publication that sounded promising also omitted a usefuT defi- 
nition. This was a chapter by Wardhaugh called "The Teaching of Phonics 
and Con^rehension: A Linguistic Evaluation" (1969). Ini tial ly, Wardhaugh 
discusses problc^t jq:in^t^d to def ini t ions xSf^" reading {troo ua^»e» too al l- 
inclusive, and jso ipnl'X; goes on to assse^^L that "no mattseir what else 
a definition of rea^i^n^ S^cckides, it musli iress^ognize thatt thesire is a connec- 
tion between Englishi orthHS^nn^aphy and the f phoiruD logical system <:of English; and, 
second, sentences te'iv'e meamnings that can rttsia accounted fcsr in terms of syntacti 
and semantic rules^ HThe flrrst of these fcliaiiiiras will be diisicmssed in connection 
with phonics instrxcs? tion and the second, tin connection vilttfti tthe teaching of 
comprehension" (0S^5,. p. 80). Wardhaugh :a3wers the latter 6in two pages, 
primarily throwgfrfvanrii amalysis of sentences order to show ichat "a reader 
must be able toi^^^late the deep strticitsim^e of a sentence ..^ to its 
surface structure^.." C19&9, p. 86). 

Journals for teachers were not overtlooked in the search for a definition 
of comprehension 5 nrst recti on. The last example that will be cited of 
the many articles that offered more hope than help appeared in the Reading 
Teacher and was called "Improving Children's Comprehension Abilities" 
(Tovey, 1976). Without wasting many words, this article eliminated any 
chance of offering a definition by taking the position that "It appears 
thai comprehension cannot be taught directly, but situations can be pro- 
vided to facilitate and encourage the processing of print into meaning" 

(p» 289). The situations are described in the form of ten exacnpJes _of i 

"practical suggestions for involving children in successful reading 
experiences" (p. 289). They include (a) Help, chi Idren select books they can 
read; (b) help children develop an understanding of the purpose and nature 



of readimg; and (c) encourage children to read high interest material. 
Almost all the suggestions can be summarized with the last one mentioned: 
''Motivate children to read, read, read!'' (p. 291) 

Rinding little help in research reports and articles, i next consulted 
the Dictionary of Education (Carter, 1973), which had no entry for '•coraprc-' 
hension instruction.*' Although one for "instruction" yias found, it hardly 
provided clarification. The entry said, "Sn a precisr^ sense, (instruction 
is) the Icind of teaching that obligates the instructor to furnish the 
learner with some lasting direction and is accountable for pupil performances 
commensurate with precise statements of educational objectives" (p. 30^) • 

The final attempt to get help from others was a letter to the 'IRA 
Committee responsible for developing a Dictionary of Reading' Terms; but 
again, the effort was nonproductive. And so I began to rjeason out for 
myself the definition of comprehension instruction that would be used in 
^he observational research. 

Definition of Comprehension Instruction 

Working out a definition can move in at least two directions. The 
first starts by equating comprehending with reading; i t thus cone 1 udes by 
accepting as comprehension instruction anything that is done to help children 
acquire reading ability. Within this very broad framework, instruction con- 
cerned with such things as whole^word identification, word meani^ngs, and 
phonic and structural analyses belongs under the umbrella called "cornpr^* 
hension Instruction." And this seems logical. After all. If the identi- 
fication or meaning of too many individual words Is unknown, problems with 
comprehension follow. 
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Although seeming to be logical, equating comprehension instruction 
with anything that helps children become readers has one obvious drawback. 



longer Is a separate entity. That is, as it becomes everything, it. becomes 
nothing in particular. The loss of identity suggests another path for 
arriving at a definition. This one bypasses single, isolated vords and 
puts comprehension instruction into a framework that only includes efforts 

(a) to teach children the meaning of a unit that is larger than a word, or 

(b) to teach them how to work out the meaning of such units. 

Subsequent to arriving at a definition, I found a report by Golinkoff 
(1975-76) in which she discusses '/the components of reading comprehension,** 
which she lists as being: 



It makes comprehension instruction so global and all inclusive that it no 



Decoding 




Having "a meaning for the printe^ word in 
semantic memory" (p/ 633) \ 




Text organization 



Extracting "meariing from units larg)^r than 
the single Wrd< such as phrases, sAn^ences, 
and paragrapl^' (p. 633) " V 



\ ■ 



As can be seen below, the definition of comprehension insti;uction 



selected for the observations is similar to what Golinkoff calls **text 



organi2dt ion": 
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Ideal IYp comprehension instruction has transfer value, thus will help 
children cope with the meaning of connected text not used In the instruction.- 
This suggested another category for classifying what teachers might be. ex- 
pected to do: 

Comprehension: appi icatiofi 

Teacher does/says something. in order to learn whether 
previous instruction enables children to understand 
the meaning of connected text not used in that 
instruction. 



Examples of Comprehension Instruction 

Before additional categories for teachers* behavior are mentioned, exam- 
ples of what would be classified as "comprehension instruction" will be listed 

/ 

(Ease with which they could, be described briefly was the main criterion used 
for selecting examples.) They are given in order to clarify the definition 
still further. Such clarification is important since the value of the data 
to be reported is affected by the degree to which the definition is acceptable 

The first series of^ examples focuses on individual words but in the con- 
text of a sentence or more. 



With explanations and sample sentences, teacher: 

helps children understand the difference in the 
meaning of and and or. 

calls children's attention to the meaning and 
importance of key words In written directions 
(e.g., each. If, al 1 , ^ underl Ine, match). ^ 

helps chi Idren understand that certain words < 

signal sequence (e.g. , first, before, at the ^ ^ 

same time, later, meanwhile, ultimately). , 

Other comprehension instruction might focus on extracting meaning 
from single sentences or pairf> of sentences. For Instance: 



X 
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Using a sentence Hke The little kindergarten boy was 
crying , teacher asks children to name everything it 
tells about the boy. Each fact is written on the 
board. Teacher next asks what the sentence does not 
tell about the boy. 

Using pairs of sentences, teacher has children compare 
their content to see whether it is the same. Pairs 
might be something like: 

Once home, she changed into her old clothes. 
She changed clothes after she got home. 

He was killed by the train at the, crossing, 
it was at the crossing that the train killed him. 

W!th the help of suitable sentences^ teacher explains the 
meaning of *'apposi ti ve;" shows how apposittves are set 
apart from the rest of a sentence with commas; and illu- 
strates how they assist with the meaning of words. 

Comprehension instruction with paragraphs (or more) might use procedures 
like the following; 

Using a paragraph that describes a person, teacher asks 
^children to read it and, as they do, to try to^get^au 
mentai —ptcti ire of the person. On^ c-the-person is dis- 
cussed, the paragraph is reread in order to decide what 
details were omitted. Using sddi tional paragraphs in 
a similar fashion, teacher encourages children to picture 
what is described whenever they read. 

Asking a question that may or may not be answered in a 
given paragraph, teacher directs children to read it 
ufitil t;hey get to^he answer- Children who think they 
found it are asked to give the answer and to tell why 
they think it does answer the question. Answers are also 
analyzed to see whether they can be shortened and still 
be correct. 

Using a paragraph that contains a main idea embellished 
with supporting details, teacherfasks children to read 
it In order to be able to state in a very few words what 
the paragraph is about. Responses are compared and dis- 
cussed in ordteff^ to select tKe best, which is written on 
the board. Tllhe^ chi Idren are then asked to reread the 
paragraph, th\^ time^to find all the details that:have v. 
to do with the miain idea. These are written below the,. 
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^ main idea in outl ine /orm. Once a number of paragraphs 
; :a this way, teacher discusses the meaning 

: : of ''main idea" and "support ing detai I J'-'' Final )y/ .otl\e^ 

\ paragraphs are ana}yzed^ some of which° contain a main 
' . . ideai^ details, others of which only relate 

V : ;■ a^s^^ Comparisons are then made between - 

V . the two kind.9 of paragraphs. 

': Questions and Comprehension Instruct ion ■ " ' ' 

' of the close association between comprehension and quest ion- 

asking, ''a- few comments about the way teachers' questions, would be ^clas^f led 



are in order. ' ^y^^ "'■l'^^ * ' . 

I f whair^a^^teacher did with questions and answers w^s 14kely to advance 
children's comprehension abilities, it would be classified as"Conjprehension: 
vinstructton." *Some of the examples of instruction just listed include ques- 
-tiqnlng of this type. On the other hand,.* i f a teacher asked questJpns and 
did nothing with children's answers except, perhaps, to say they were right 
oV wrong, that questioning would be "Comprehension: assessment," which':.is 
described below. ' 

Comprehension: assessment ^, ' - o <^ 

5^^^ Teacher does/says something in order to learn whether. what t 
was read was comprehended. Efforts could take a variety- of j 
f6rms~ ly-posed questions; written \exerc I ses; 

: ^request for picture of unplctured character in a story. J 

: .• A^^ distinction being made between interrogation that is 

Instruction f^nd Interrogatfbn that is asiessmient Is not what everyone Would ; 
, cal I "ciearly apparent •\" This researcher 's worries about possi ble vagueness 
ceased once classrooms began^to be vi si ted because observed quest I onihg was^ 
c^yery routine. Rarely, for example, was anythingc'done wl th* wrong^^aris^^^ V 
: except to say that they were Vrong. Never did children have to prove or 



show why they thought an answer was cprrect. Frequently, In. fact, the 
emphasis seemed to be on guessing what the teacher's answer was rather than 
on recalling what had been read. AjT~^these .character i st ics explain why 
only iix question-answer sessions were classified in the study as J'Comprehen 
sion: instruct ion. All the rest were ''Comprehension : assessment.*' 

Additional Categories for Teachers^ Behavior Related to Comprehension 
Thus far, three categories for comprehension have been discussed: 
instruction, assessment, and application. The latter category, it will . 

be recalled, is for practice carried on under a teacher's supervision. 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ... ' ' • " . 

Practice in the form of written assignments was classi fied differently: - 

' ' - ■'. ■' ■ ■ .■ 

Compr ehen s i on : a s s i gnmen t 

Teacljer gi ves written assignment concerned with comprehension, -i^ 

Earlier classroom observations indicated the need for a related 
category: 



Comprehension: helps with assignment 

Teacher helps one or more children with comprehension ^ 
assi gnmen t . , ' 

If a teacher provided comprehension instruction, it was possible that 

s/he might review it later. ^This-^suggested another classification: 

■ ' ■ * ■ 

Comprehension: review of instruction 
c Teacher goes over earlier comprehension instruction. 

Prior observations also pointed up the need for: 

Comprehension: preparation for reading , " 

Teacher does/says something in order to prepare children to 
read a given selection — for instance, i denti f ies or has children^ 
identify new words jr^ poses quest ions; relates chi Idren's expe'/iences; 
to selection; discusses meanings of words in ^selection.. 



The final category concerned wi th comprehension was identified during 
the pilot study when an observed teacher stoppe.d_chi I dren , before they came 
to the end of a story in order to have them predict what^hc^Tfding mighty 
be. In one sense, the teacher's behavior was' "Comprehension : assessment" 
because thie chi IdrenTs predictions reflected either comprehension or non- 
:comprehension of what they had read. On the other hand/ it could also be 

■ . , ■ • . -. - s ^ ' • 

viewed as "Cbmprehension: preparation for reading" since the discussion 
of predj.ctions was preparation for 'reading the. final part of the skbry. 
Rather than -force the behavior into an exls^ting category, an additional one 
was e$tabl ished: ^ 

C offiprehens ion : pred i ct 1 on - 

Teacher asks for prediction based on what was read. ^ 

To sum up, the categories used to classify teachers' behavior if) relation 
to reading comprehension were eight in number: 

Comprehension: instruction Comprehension: help with assignment 

'Comprehension: review of Comprehension: preparation f6r 

instruction reading 

Comprehension', application Comprehension: assessment 

Comprehension: . assignment Comprehension: prediction 

Categories for Other Kinds of Instruction v . 

. Even though' the central concern was comprehension, other facets of 
iriserudit^^^^ were also to be classified and tiined/ If If tiifned ^ 

out -that little was being done with comprehenslony the additional data could . 
show how teachers do spend their time. ■ ■ /V ^ 



That someof their time would go to phonics and structural analysis 
was assumed. Following the pattern used for comprehension, six nx>re classi 
ficat ions were created: 



Phonics: instruction Structural »fma1ysi s : instruction f - - 

-PRbnix.sj.:,. rev instruction Structure ^tea[i]ys is: review of instruction 

Phonics: application Structin^ ^^ilysls: application 

vri " .The category "Comprehension: prepara t i on> %rr ireading'* cbvers^ij2eA|^ ' 
given to word meaniiigs prior tb^the reading of ai%v 

it was thought that middle- and upper-grade teacheir^w^^uld plan add! tional 
instruction with meanings because of their obvioussrsrtgnificance for. compre- 
hension. To describe their efforts, the fol lowing^^Eategories were selected: 

Word Meanings: instruction . 
Word Meanings: review of instruction 
Word Meanings: appi icat Ion 

Because prior observations showed that beyond the primary grades, 
teachers gjve numerous written assignments, often at rapid rates, another 
decision was to deal wl th all ass ignments (with the^: except ion of tliose. for 
comprehension and study ski 1 1 s^ under more general catiegories: 

Assignment: gives 
Assignment: helps with , . 
Assignment: checks 
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The close connection between comprehension and study ski H s\ (e. g. , out- 
1 ining, paraphrasing an encyclopedia article, and so on) seemed to require 
separate categories for the latter:- ' \ . 



• '. " ■ . .■■ ■ , ' . .■■ ■ , 

.Study Skills: instruction 

Study Skills: review of Instruction 

Study Skills: application^ 

Study Skills: assignment 

Some Additional CatefflBrtes 

Almost immediafiK%> the pilot study identified tltfe iMe# to account for 
the time when one activity shifts to another; when aKcteHlier moves from 
working with on^ group to another; and so on.>^ The selected category is 
^^scri bed below: 

Trans i t ion 

Time required for changing from one activ*ty to 
another or from one classroom to another; f^r^^watitlng 
for children to get to the reading table; for^waiting 
for them to get a book or find a page; and so on. 

Equally clear was the need for: 

Noh Instruction I 

Time giveni to chastisement; to waiting whi^le children 
t do assignments; to checking papers at desk while chi Idren 
' do. an/]ass ignment; to non instructional conversaetion with one 
or more children; and so on. 

'\\ ■ \ - \ ^ ' ■ 

Other categories not' yet mentioned are in the total 1 1st that comprises 
Appendix A. DJrrutions for using the categories (rather than definitions) 
are given in order to facilitate use cpf them by other researchers who may 
want to replicate the present study. 

• 7 The Study:. ' ^' 

The primary reason for the observational study-was to learn whether 
elementary schl>ol classrooms provide comprehension l»struction and, if they 



do, to find out what amount of time Is allotted to it. On the assumption 
that there Is. less of it in the primary grades because of the concern there 
for decoding skills, middle and upper grades were selected for the observa** 
"t I oris". A" % • ^ 

Origliially, only the reading period was to be observed. However, 
because the pilot study (Durkin, 1977) revealed such a dearth of comprehension 
Instruction, a decision was made to observe during social studies, too. This 
decision was based on the assumption that even If teachers give little time 
to comprehension during reading, they could bs expe^^ted to work on it^durlng 
social studies since children's problems with content subject textbooks are 
both major and wel 1 'known. One further decision was to use for both readlYig 

.a;id social studies the same list of categories for describing teachers* be- 

• • ■ , . ■ ■ " ■ ' ■ - ^ ' 

havior. If It was insufficient for sociaV studies (or for the reading period), 
the necessary categories could be added. . „ ^ 

Three- Prong Focus ^ 

In order to look at comprehension instruction from a variety of perspec- 
tlves, three sub-studfes were done. One concentU&»ted on fourth grade because 
It Is;commonly believed that at that level a switch Is ^rhade from learning to 
read to reading to learn. A corresponding change from Instruction In decoding 
.words to-lnstructlon In comprehension would be expected. It Is also at the . 
fourth-grade level that content subjects begin to be taken seriously. All this. 
It was thought, made fourth grade a likely place to find comprehension Instruc- 
tion. . . '\ -v " , ^ • 

The second part of the research was a study of schools/ In this case; 
grades 3-6 wig re. observed In order to see whether Individual schools .djffer ^ 

In the amount of tltne they give to comprehension Ir^ttuctlbn^ jand whether 

" ■' ■ . •» • . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

various grade levels show cllfferences. 



■is 
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: The thir* iiub--st^!!^^ childrem in_an *tfe«ppt 

to see what imx i'uetliSiQd) PTOgraras look like from a chl ld'« pers^pectli**. 

In all tNp!^i*4ub-«ftatfie5, each classroom' was visited cn three^i»W8aeessf ve 
days. This pi^QM^^tire wafe^ ^aillowed to allow for cont inui ty and alssi 
reciuce the likei^l^d tliHitt tteachers would onlv be seen on an atypiiOdi sli^v 

p:: ■ ■ ' ■ : . . ■• ■ V ■ „ 

On the assumptlW that^amtli the content and the quality of lnstwict*B»Nn 
varJ^s on different dav?s.JOf the week, the three-day visits wer%^SGl(ini(M^l#^^^ 
so that al l fl vie days arf the week woul d be I ncl uded wl th equa* fr^u4ftfi«y^ 
the time the r«iseaichi ttwiinated. On the assumption that thei!»i##ilt^ 
instructiona^l program aiSs© varies at different times in the sc*iOtf* W^ 
observations began in ear% iSeptentber and continued until midf'lIlM^*. 

Sti l l more facets of ^he research were common to the thnee sadfe-^«^^ 
For instance, all the teachers knew beforehand that' they were to iafe lins^ilsed; 
more likely than not,, therefore, at least some put forth tfeJ^ bi«^^^«(RISaEirts. 
Although each w«s asked ts> do exactly what s/he would lic ^i^erte thesre r«a vis I tor 
in the roomi; evidence exists that in at least one case the request not 
followed. teacher who was obserjuLed by this writer, and who had forgotten 



about tKe pbserv^ at her desk workTng^n^repoxXxards while 

the chi Idrien were filling out workbook pa ges_and ditto sheets. With .the 

arrival of the vlsi tor, she ci=rcuj a ted around the room offerlrig he}Bp^to_th^ 

. •> , ■■ " * , _ ■ ' ' 

children. ' 
^ . . ■ ■ " . - ... 

To be noted, too, is that whenever an administrator was contacted about 

the possi bi 1 i ty 6f obseiwing , a request was made to see the bestLitseachers/. 

While there is no guararitee that the best (which would hiave dr,ffexeiiit 

for. different admlnlstradaws) were seen. It Is 1 i kely that the wor^fwenre 

hot se^sn. AltTiough eacNi teacher knew about the observersV Interest In reading; 



the special interest in comprehension instruction was never mentioned. ; 



/(frmwanv ways, then, what was, seen should have allowed for a positive 
aQ,pimtt of reading prograir^s. As'ment ioned, the teachers knew,i they weire 1»/ 
besmsi^eryedf and the best teachers 6h a facul ^,y were requested. Further, t2!the 
^jeiSS«tf5riln^ and timing of behavior started nbf'when ah official schedulei Indj?-^ 

a period was to begi.n. but, rather, when it actually began. Since 
stdfrting on' time was uncommon, the selected procedure resulted in l^if^ t\ 
IfCtfng assi gned to'^^Nohinstruction" than would have, been the case haii 
immrding^&^ to the official schedule.' ^ 



Still i cite mare relevant fact needs to be ment ioned. . Be(^^likn:.^:abf§^r^ 
timi^^ctmidi'^m^]^ be made with a teacher's permission, t ! mes 41^%^^^ iliis ttii!^^ 
mi^^^tor redteed both In quality and in quantity were omltt^ ^om tthe 
obswt^ition schedule. Teachers and/or administrators did nc : p^mttf Vl^sll^iri^^^^ 
for examplie,' at the verry beginning of the school year/, pr at the very end. 
ftor were teachers willing to be observed during the wedlcs .th|at preceded 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Even days IJ ke Hal loween and Valarttihe's Da^y 
had to be omi tted. At! this is to say that what was seen shOEuld have bieen 
examples of fai rly good Instruct lonal . progra^ins. 

Observers ■ 



All the observations were made by this researcher and two assistants 
wlKauhad^bee^ in a number of dl f ferent^ays. To 

besgin, both had 'had^eTemerrt^^ experience; both had also 

ta^en CTrading- methodology courses with this wr I ter^ali^TiaB"^^^^ 



, ■ ■ ■ s . * 

1. The cbiTinon and 'sofjetimesc large discrepancies between the amount "of time 
officiaHly scheduled for reading and the time spent on It indicate that 
researactiers who are interested In examining the telatlonshlp between in- 
struct^nal time and reading performance must make certain that they deal , 
with aicttual schedules^^nqt paper ones. 



an ui^dergraduate course In reading. Before the obner^iafir started^ time 
was^pent on descriptions and M lustrations of esib&r Cvi t^^aigcssjr^' dS rectTs^^ ^or 
recording what was observed were carefully outi^^ma^ t^^a^ 

a teacher was' the focus, reG(?'^'[:rf^'^''^^^- sw& tt^ 1^f>l^^m6ifM^^^^ 





Actlvl ty 







Wfian each different activity began and ended wai^ mo)!s«rid in mbe fratst 
coHbflWl^ii ^Ich was also used to indicate hoM an act]>j^i||^^wiVl^ claiss t f The 
seoi^^ jxcqlumn was . for descriptions of eachuactMty* Ijfho^was w%fh ttiiia^^^liAdlMir 
at the time of an activity was named in the thiird cxsiNPin^ 
dItow€Kl for inforindtion about the sfburc^e of^an actiw^?tY^-far instanc^^ a 
wai?*iook or manual . Only the headings ''TimeV and ^*^Act!iEvi ty*^^ were userf when 
a child was being observed.. 

Careful preparation may account for tB»e tofaJ agmeeraent in classlfl- 
cations made by the obiservers when fiour tri^J observatl'ons^%tfere done prior ■ - 
to the st^rt of the study. Two probtilems weice identified, however. With one 
observer, a consistent error in timiiong act[:vri tl es occurred during the first 
^rial observation because, instead of marking the starting time of an activity 
toscorrespond with the concluding tme o^the previous activity, she skipped 
a minute. For example, if the categories'Transi tion" and ''Comprehension: 
^eparatlon^^^esc^ a teacher, the first of 

which ended at 9:06, she erroneousTy~nored~~tSie-^ 
Instead of 9:06. 
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The flow In i^w t^r ^tibserver's reporting was uni^ecet*^ 1 1 y djetalled 
accounts of. beW-cfOJf. rm^edy that,, distlinctlons had to^ be made between ^ 
what was essentiS?©'' ' fcfn contrast, what ianw be recoinded If time permitted. 

* Originally^ a minute fi«B3 considered tl^-^ basic unit <of time. However, 
\ as the observations procsfiisted, some act iVl'is&s were so brief as to require, 
descriptions thp't used half minutes. 

For all three sub-*stiji8tites» every de^ rjifptlon and classfficatipn were 
checked by this researcher.^ Unclear desmaii^^ions or questionable class! fi- 
cations were .di soyyg^BlitjfMii^ the observer, vi^^tronable classStfi cat ions, 
which were unconwnonv 'werT« r«es®>ilved through^discussions ofr ltfae given behavior 
or--and this occurred mor^e fnsKquently — thiwugti the addr*cmH^)f ^categories/ J 
Added categories, atl 1 of whritdtt were used mfr«quent1y» fimcftuded: Sustained- 
Si lent Reading (botih teacher ^nd chi Idren- are engaged ifr?5S3inent reading) ; 
DilagbQSis: checks (teacher flirooks over sheet on which notes about probj ems 
are written); Diagnosis: wrtites (teacher makes a notation about a problem 
or need) . .v 

■ ."'■»'■ * ' 
> Sub-Study One: ^jpourth Grade 

In the study of fourth grades, reading was observed for kkGS minutes; 

* social studie%, for 2775 minutes. The 2^* classrooms that were visi ted Were 

in 13 different school systems in central I lljnols. All the classes were 

taught by women, 7 of whom had aide^. Six of the 2'» classes were third-: 

fourth grade combinations. 

Class size in the observed rooms ranged from 11 to 32 children with a 

mean' of 22.7. in^ schools, intercJass groupings were used' when reading 

viai taught; the remaiining 16 had self-contained rooms. Only^one school used - 

-^^tecc 1 a^s^5^bLlps 'fe** -sooi^ J-j> t udles^ 



The amount of c5me theT4 6Bs"erved' teachers^ sp^^ 
periodiion instruction and activities concerned with comprehension and stu(fy 
sicills is summarized In Table I. As the table shows, less than 1 percent 



insert Table I about here. 



(28 minutes) went to comprehension instruction. At no time was i^tudy sl^ills 
instruction seen. The observed comprehension instruction, found in 5 dif- 
ferent classrooms » is denser i bed below. 

Language of Poets (I min.) 

Teacher read aloud a page in a basal reader that dedit with the way poets 
use language In a special way — a "rich" way. The page pointed out that 
instead bf saying something I. lice "an apartment that is 150; feet high ^" Xhe 
poet might say "an apartment halfway up the sky." " 

, ' ' , ' ' 0% - . 

Ma i n I dea (7 min.) * 

Children and teacher listened co a tape that explained a main idea as 'V/hat 
a stoVy Is most iV about." Narrator taUed about titles as being main ideas. 
Directed by tho ta>e, children read aloud a Doem f om cards In order to see 
whether they could tell what its main idea w;^s. Teacher stopped the tape, 
and children told what they thought the ma!v« idea was. 

Meaning of Common Expression (2 min.) 

Questioning the children about a itory they just read, ^eacher asl<ed, "What 
does 'Two wrongs don't mal<e a right' ^rrtean?" One child gave vdgue explanation, 
so teacher fidded a better one. Further examples were mentioned by the 
chl Idren. 

Extracting the Main Idfea from Fact s (lA min. ) 

Children were unable to tel I in a Tew words what a series of facts in a basal 
reader selection was telling them,j so teacher explained "main idea." She next 
posed questions about the five pages on which the facts had been related. Her 
questions and directions included:! Why did ^he author put the ideas on 
>p. 116-120 in this story? What di d we learn from those pages? What was the 
author showing us? Thinic about what you learned fFom those pages. Let's see. 
if we can group the facts together and give them a name. That will be the 
main idea tn alif the facts. ' * 



2. All this instruction \yas from a tape. The teacher just listened. ;^ 
Ordinarily, her listening would have been classi fled as "Listens." However, 
since the tape dealt with comprehension instruction, her behavior was cate- 
gb r i ^:ed as ' 'Comp rehens ion: i ns t rue 1 1 on . " 
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Analysis of Compound Sentence min,) ^ 
Guided by a page in a basal v^eader, teacher mentioned that and and but are 

•'Corihecting words. Said they often connect words to make long^^sientences. . 

Teacher then, wrote on the board Pollywog sat in Mrs. Weaver's class and 
looked out tiie window and prayed for rain > Had children read the sentence 
aloud. Asked whether someone could say what one short sentence in the long 
sentence said. ^ Child offered, x"Pollywog sat in Mrs. Weaver's class." 
Teacher then asked for another short sentience. When a child offered, 
^'L6oke3 out the window," teacher re^nlnded him to start with "Pollywog." 
Same reminder had to be given to another child when he suggested, "Prayed 
for rain" as being the third short sentence in the long one. 

Even though each of the above episodes moets the requirements of 
"Comprehen$lon: instruction," i t should be noted that wh^t was done (with 
the exception Of the j^ minute episode} was not likely to be instructive 
for comprehension. T^ke the last episode as an i 1 i ust rat Ion. T^i^/6omc ways , i t 

had the greatest potential, but the teacher failed to relate what she was 

• / ■ ^ ■ . ■ ' - 

doing either to additional sentences or to con*^»rehending in general. Instead, 

she followed the book:\did neither more nor less tharv what it covef'ed; then 

shifted to something else.* Quicb, unexplained shifts were excised ingly 

common in all the classrboms and may explain why the category "Comprehension: 

oappl icat ion" was .lot needed for the fourth grade ob3er>Aations. 

. Used wi th noticeabler f t/equency, on\the other, hand, was the category 

"Comprehension: assesSmgffJt"; (17*65 percent). Teachers '_quest Ions dominated 

here. Onlythe questions def^^cted In the comprehension-instruct ion episodes - 

Just described, however, had ^he potential to be instructive. With the rest, 

the concern was to see whether \chndren*s answers were right or wrong. 



Although no attempt w^s made to\count or classify questions, la generous use 
of literal ones wds very apparent. Most questions were taken from i>asa 1 

; • \ ^- 

manuals. , \ • ' 



Except for questions, manual L were rarely used. How little manuals 

■ ? ■ ' ■ • ■ 

appeared to affect instructional programs Is reflected In the small am<)unt 
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of .time spen^. on preparing children to read something (5*53 percent). The 
typical preview consisted of very brief attention to new vocabulary followed 
by the posing of two or three questions that were ilever written. This meant 
that the children could not refer to them before; while, or' after they read. 
It also/meant that they may have been forgotten not only by the children 
.but al5o by the teacher. This is suggested by the fact that questions raised 
^before a story was read were not^ repeated when the story was discussed. 

While it is true that manuals were visible with surprisin.g rarity, 
worlcbool<s and ditto sheets appeared everywhere Jn great numbers. Their 
omni pr^esence is reflected in the amount of time jteachers spent on activities 
connected with assignments, which is summarized, in the next table, Table 2. 
''Comprehension: assessment" appears In Table 2 because the assessment was 
I of assigned reading. 

\. : — -— 

Insert Table 2 about here. 

The category ''Assignment it will be recalled, covers all assignments 
excluding those for comprehension and study sicills. As Table 2 shows, the 
three dimensions of the category account for 1^.35 percent of the teachers' 

time. ' 

• ■ - •. . ' ' ' ■■ • 

Inspection of Table 2 may raise a question about the possibility that 

J'' •' * . , • ■ 

"Comprehension: help with assJgnme^nt" and '^Assignment: help wi th" obscure 

assistance that was instruction. If so, the answer is"no." the he!o Jn 

■•• / / - ■ ' , ' „ 

both cases was with the mechanics or directions for an assignment, not with 

features that could be instructive. Mechanics and di rectlons caused prcb.len^s 

for children because, all too often, /umerous assignments -were given at the\ 

/ ' ' / / , ' * . • 

same time; or the preparation for doing them was insufficient; or the djr* 

• .v' • / / I ■ • • ' - 

cct ions were unclear. . / / 



Data In the next tdble» Table 3» show that the observed teachers did 
not neglect comprehension Instruction because .they were too busy teaching 
other things. ^ ^ 

''^ ^ert Table 3 about here. . 

'^^ Prior to the Study it has been arsumed that» by fourth grade, fairly 
sizeable amounts of time go to structural analysis instruction because ^ by 
then, complicated* looking derived and inflected words appear frequently In 
materfjlSt Also assumed was that word meanings receive special attention 
because' the same materials show generous use of words not 1 ikely to be in 
fourth graders' I (anient ng^speaklng vocabularies. Table 3 points up that* 
neither assumptlorviwas correct. 

' ,^ » ■ ■ 

To describe hov^ the observed teachers id id spend thei r time, fable If * 

/ •.• ">.' ' '■ - ^ , 

lists all the categories showing total ^percentages of k or more* Three 

categories In Table A, have not yet been mentioned but, combined, they 

Insert Table h about here. 

consumed almost 31 p'^rcent of the teachers' time. The three are "Nonihstrucr 
tlon," "Transi tion," and "Listens: to oral reading.;' 

"Nonlnstruction" describes the times when a ^v^teacher was doing such 
things as chastising; talking about something that had no academic value 
(c;g. , a bus schedule) ; doing nothing whi le the childreJi worked on assign- , 
ments; or correcting papers' at her desk. The largest contributor to the 
10.72 percentage figure shown for "Nonlnstruction" was "correcting^ papers 
at desk/" Frequently they were mafth^papers.^ Whi le this writer was surprised 
at the frequency with which teachers were willing Xo sit at their ^lesks ' « ^ 
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correcting .papers while an observer was in the roofn,^it is possible that 
they Would itave' been tjicre with even greater frequency if a visitor was 
not present. Thi's is suggested by the fact that more correcting went on 
when the research assistants were observing then when this writer was the 
observer. 

The category •'Transition" accounts for time required to get ready for, 
or end, an activity. From the teacher's perspective :t refers to wai ting. 

(if something other than waiting was observed, the teacher's ^^havior was 

/ " " ■ ■ " ' ' . . ■ : ^ 

not called "Transition.") From the chi Idren ' s perspective, transi tlon time 

went to finding a book; walking 'to or from the reading table; finding a 

glv^n page; and so on. . One of the things that became noticeable in the course 

^ . ft , ■ - 

of observing is that schools with Interclass groupings for reading are . 
noticeably inefficient. That is, large amounts of time are consumed by 
waiting, getting attention, and. settling down. 

Jhe other category iri Table h that has not yet been mentioned Is "Listens: 
to oral reading." This covers time spent on "round robin" reading. Although 
this writer's earlier observations in primary grades showed it to be much 
more common at those levels, the 9*76 percent figure in Table A indicates 
that it persists Into fourth grade, ^-i^.^ 

Jhat round robin reading is common when social studies is taught 
will beshbwn when the social studies data are reported. 

Social Studies Pfograms '■ ^- , 

- ' ' ■ .. ■ \ - € ' 

Earl ier visl ts to classrooms established both general and specific 
expectations for what would be found when reading was observed. in contrast, 
the lack of prior observations of social studies^ al lowed for nothing mbr^ 
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than conjecture. The following assumptions about what might be observed. 

J 

seemed logical: " * 

1. The reading ability of some children i-:; st^ff iciently poor that 

they cannot- read social studies textbooks. 

> ■■ • , • ■ . 

* 

2. Because of these deficiencies, teachers supplement the prescribed 
textbook" wi th easier materials. 

3. Social studies periods are viewed not only as a time to cover, 
content but also as an opportunity (a) to teach children how to read 
expos i tory materials, and (b) to teach such study skfll^ as butl ihing, 
scanning, and varying rate of reading to suit purpose. 

The one assumption that turned out to be correct is the first./ The 
others were naive ^or, at best, ur.real i stic for such reasons as the follo^^- 
ing. Al 1 the observed teachers saw the Social studies period as a tlme^ 
to cover content; as a time to have chi Idren '"master the facts. ^toth^ng 
that vias observed indicated that distinctions were made between important 
facts and trivia. If it was in the book,'' it was important. 

Concurrently, rio teacher saw the social studies period as a time to 
help with reading. Children who could not read the textbook were expected^ 
to learn the content from round robin reading of the text by better readers, 
and f rom f i Im^ and filmstrips. 

Just as few provisions were made for poor readers, so too was very ^ 
little done to challenge able ones. Instead, social studies'was a time 
for whole class work. As was true of the reading period » considerable 
time^went tp written assignments^ many of which caused major problems for 
poor readers, /^hough workbooks were less common for social studies than 
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they were for reading, ditto sheets were equally common. Prepared by the 
teachers themselves, many of the sheets were difficult to read because the 

^material was overly crowded or the ink was too light. Both flaws account 

for some, of the time al lotted to "Assignment: helps with.'* ^ 

The more 'specific data that will be reported for social studies both 
support and^mplify the'c more general observations. They are based on 
2775 minutes of observing. 

Findings for the Social* Studies Period 

Data in Table 5 single out categories pertaining to comprehension and 
study skills. Especially surprising is the Mttle time that went to.pre- 

insert Table 5 about here. 

paring- children to read 0 chapter. Before the study it had been taken for 
^granted that teachers spend considerable time' preparing children by giving 
attention to terms.;whose meanings .and pronunciations are l ikely to cause 
p'roblems; l>y sketching what ^ a. chapter will cover; and by posing questions 
designed both to motivate and to guide <^the reading. The figure^ of 1.73 
percent (W minutes) for "Confprehension: pVe|Saratlon for reading" is 
evidence of this being another unreal istic assumption. 

Questions posed for assessment purposes were common' during the social 
studies period. Thi's.is reflected in the 8.25 percent figure listed in 

1-^ Table 5, for "Comprehension: assessment." The vast majority of the questions 
focused on facts, many of which were trivial, some pf which are no longer 

. "facts.". That social studies, as J t was being taught, has little to do 
with children*^ current lives was underscored in practical ly al 1 the cVass 
rooms. " ' ' . ' • * 



The next table. Table 6, lists categories with the largest percentages 

* . <^ 

. ^ . Insert Table 6 about here. 

^ of time allotted to them. The 1 ist reinforces the importance-^as this is . 
roeasurcid by the amount of time teachers spend on- them— of assignments. As was 

mentioned, problems with assignments explain the sizeable amount' of time 

■% 

(11.5 percent, or 318 minutes) shown for "Assignment: help with." 

The amount of time for "Listens", (almost 11 percent) is largely ac- 
counted for by the use of films and filmstrips to cover' content. Whenever 
a teacher listened to such aides, her behavior was described as "Listens." 

vSince one reason for the films and filmstrips ytaito help slower chi Idren, 
two other categories ought to be in Table 6, but the little time consumed 
by them do not warrant their inclusion. I refer to "Listening: preparation" 
(0.86 percent) and "Listening: check" {2.(>k percent). \f a teacher did 
something to prepare children for a film or filmstrip, her behavior was 
.called "Li s'i:enjng: preparation." Ivf a subsequent effort was made to find 
out what children learned from the aide, it was called "Listening; check." ^ 
I ' Because so much of the narration for the films and filmstrips moved quickly 

'and included many terms not likely to be familiar to. the children, the 
little time spent in preporation was both surprising and disappointing* 
Even more disappointing was the time spent watching films whose content . 
was either obsolete or no longer relevant to v^^hat wa& .being studied. 

S ■■ . • : 

Sub-Study Two: Grades 3*6 
The secoqd part of the research focused on schools, grades^3"6. . In 
each of the 3 schools that participated, k classes covering the grade 3-6 
• range were observed., Ronie of the fourth grades was in SubrStudy One. 



, The 12 observed teachers divided between 10 women and 2 men. (in all 
the discussion, teachers will be referred to as ^'she" In order to minimize 
the possibility of identifying anyone.) Two teachers had aides but only 
for reading. All 3 schools, however, had remedial reading and learning 
disability teachers; in all 3, therefore. Considerable traffic in and out 
of classrooms was common. 

Class size ranged from 1/ to. 28 children with a mean of 21.9. In 3 
rooms (grades^, 6) social studies was not being taught when the ob- 
. servations took place, so science w^s observed Instead. In 3-rooms^ inter- 
class groupings were used for social studies; in ^, they were used for 
reading. Reading was observed for 217^ minutes; social studies and science, 
for 1 119 minutes. 

The three schools in Sub-Study Tyro Were in central Illinois and were 
s'elected for the following reasons. One was very traditional; the second . 
had the reputation of being "open"; and the third was in a s'Chool system 
that had made a special effort to^improve its reading program during (he 
year; prior to the observat ions. " 'The" cholc^^^ the 
possibility that both good and varied instructiorial programs would be found 
Such was not the case. 

" Prophetic Findings 

The first class observed for Sub-Study Two was a fourth grade^ What 
was seen and heard turned out to be strikingly similar to what was observed 
In ail subsequent classrooms. Some of the details of the threedays of 
observing, therefore, will provide a background for the report of the data 
concerned with how the grade 3-6 t«ach(irs spent their time. 



To begin, the fourth grade teacher was clearly an assignment giver, 
not an instructor. it was In her classroom that the first of many examples- 
of "mentioning*V (as opposed to instructi ng) was seen. One minute of ^^hec 
time went to contractions, followed by two minutes for the sounds that ' 
three digraphs record. At first, the brevity ^and also the abrupt, unex- 

r 

plained shift In focus were puzzling. Quickly, though, an explanation was 
forthcoming In the form of workbook assignments dealing with contractions 
and the three digraphs. (The most apparent example of "mentioning" occurred 
later In a third grade. in 22 minutes — again this preceded Workbook and 
worksheet assignments — the teacher attended to: bats; syllabication; various 
sounds for ea; 1 Imerlcks; new vocabulary; homographs; sy I labi cat i oh (again); 
and the suff i;< * teen . ) 

Although "mentioning" seemed designed to allow children to complete 
wr I t ten assignments, it was often insufficiently thorough. to achieve that 
e»id. This Is why the category ''Assignment: help with" was usejl with somc^ 
regularity; why "Nonlnstructlon" often had to do with chastisement; and 
why many interruptions occurred when a teacher was with a sub-group of the 
class. 

, The Importance assigned to getting assignments done was also apparent In 

\ — . ■ . 

the first classroom visited and In all others as well. With the fourth grafde 

teacher It first became noticeable when she skimmed over several topics, the* 

last of which was prefixes. The children seeined puzzled about ^ilieij^;; however, 

Instead'of ampl Ifying what she had said, the teacher suggested, "Do this first 

(referring to the prefix dl tto sheet) while they' re still fresh In your mInd.V 



In all the observed room t completing assignments and getting right . 
ansi^rs seemed much more significant to teachers than concerns like. Do the 
children understand this? Will %fhat I'm assigning contribute to reading 

ability?^ Lack of attention to the second concern must have been exceedingly 

V - . . • . . . 

common because a large number of assignments had little or no significance 

for readlng. With the fourth grade teacher, the lack of attention may have 
accounted for her altering an assignment In a way that made It less signif- 
icant than It originally was. The assignment was a viorkbook page that 
listed a number of sc^ntences, all taken directly from a basal story that 
the children were about to read. The task was to number the sentenced. In 
an order that matched the sequence of events in the story. When miaklng 
the assignment, the teacher suggested to the children that they copy the 
number of^thci page on which they found each sentence; then the page numbers 
would show th* sequence, "tfuit way," she commen>ted, "you'll be sure to 

get the page right." k 

■ ■ ■ ' 

Making certain that there lis enough time for written assignments 

(regardless of theit value) also affected what the teachers did. This 

became apparent during the first observation when the teacher was working 

with the poorest readers. . What she was doing (attending to new words; • 

discussing the meanings of some; ^sing'questfon^S 'about the story that 
' • ' ' ' ■ • ■ ' ■ ' • * * 

was to be read) seemed ^essential . Nonetheless, she ruslied. Why she 

hurried was explained with her oym comment: "I want all of you to get 

two workbook pages done by ten o'clock." And while the children completed 

them, the teacher Just waited. Wai ting whl le^ class worked on assignments 

»t^S common tn the observed classrooms and accounts for some of the time 

called "Noninstruction." 



While the reading period in the fourth grade was closely similar to 
what was to be seen in other classrooms, what took place when social studies 
was taught turned out to be an even better predictor of what was to come. 

To'beginv the fourth grade teacher used one social studies textbook 
with the entire class. Again, round robin reading by the more able children 
was used to communicate the content of a chapter to the less able readers. 
As in other classroomSt the oral reading! was often poor. Chlidren stumbled 

- i i ' ' 

over hard-to-pronounce terms; read in a inc>notone; and were often difficult ; 
to^ hear. . \ ^ 

intermi ttent1y» what was read wat discussed. Frequentlyt tfie focus 
of a discussion was the meaning of a- word: v ' 

Teache>>-.^Who can tell us what a continent is?' . ' ' 

Child: A really big place with states and countries and stuff. 
Teacher: Could anybody give us another description? 
. Child: lt*s a large land mass. 
Teacher: Fine. Good. 

How seriously teachers take textbooks defini tlon^^^Te^ci when children 
do not understand them) was displayed many times but never as graphically 
as in the foi^rth grade being discussed. In this case» the word was group ; 
The teather asked for. an exanple of a group^ so one child proposed » ''A 
fight;" 'Mrfhen we find out the four r^ea^ons that make a group,'* the. teacher 
responded, "yo^'H that a f ight isn' t a group.'' The next volunteer was 
more SMccessfiil ; he offeired, "When you're on a bus in ChlcagQ." Now the. 
response was, "Once, we read about the rules of a ^ roup, that will fit." 
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Supplementing discussions like these were written assignments that 
posed large numbers of literal questions about a chapter. As in Sub-*Study 
One, the children who could not read the text could not read the dittoed 
questions not only because the words were difficult but also because the 
teacher's cursive writing was hard to decipher or — as was also true in 
Sub**Study One— -the ink was too light. 

With a program like the one just depicted, the potential for discipline 
problems is great. In the fourth grade being described, the .teacher was 
strict; thus her room was generally quiet. But In others, noise was fx>th 
frequent and loiid and accounted for frequent use of the category "Nbnin- 
structlon" to describe chastisement. 

How all the categories were (or were not) used when jrades 3*6 w«re 
observed will be reported now. 

Findings for the Reading Perfod 

Sub-Study.Two was done to see whether att^^ntiom giv«n to compirehension 
instruction might, vary from school to school, ^r fnom grade ta grade* 

When data from the three partTcipat Ing schools are compared, simllari-- 
ties rather than differenr.es emerge because, as Table 7 points up, two 
schools gave ho time to comprehension instruction while the third spent a 
total of k minutes on- It. The 4 minutes of instruction were found in one 

Insert Table 7 shout here. 

fourth grade and occurred on two dffferent days. Descriptions of what this 
teacher did will explain why the category 'Comprehension: appl icat (on'V was 
never used. They will also i 1 lustrate the sudden, unexplained shifts in 
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focus that were referred to earlier and that were so characteristic of all 

. ■ ■> 

the observed classrooms. 



Similes: Grade Four (2 min.) * . 

Teacher asked child to read top part of page In basal reader, which told 
how it is possible to describe something by comparing it to something else. 
Teacher explained that a comparison is called a simile, and wrote simi le 
on ithe chalkboard; On the same page, three examples of similes were listed 
(e.g.j "The skinny old roi looked like a stringy, wet mop.") Three children 
took turns reading one aeoud. (This was followed by a sudden shift to new 
vocabulary in a story the children were about to read.) 

Homographs; Grade Four (2 min.) 

Using a basal reader manual, teacher wrote lead , wind , record , and close on 
the chalkboard. Pointed to lead^ and said, 'HThe pencil has lead in it. Lead 
me to school. Sometf««es it -says ' l^ad' and sometimes 'lead."" Used same 
procedure with the o.^er three words; then aanmented, "These are called 
homographs. You haiwfe tro lixuh. at the rest ofr Ifh^ sentence to^iknow how to 
pronounce these wonds.'^ ^Phtxs was followed^y a sudden shifc to syllabica* 
t ion in words like part^paErtadU and clean"'ctieaned .) 

As with the teachers in ifiiub-Study One^ those in Sub-Study Two rarely 
used manuals except for the pas threading intrerrogation that Mas heard every- 
* where (see Table 7)- While tltee teacher just referred to %«s ?in exception 
In her use of mamuals, she appeared to use them without ever asking, What 
is the purpose of this? The result was brief and shallow Instruction. 

Shallowness also characterized procedures used to review comprehension 
instruction. One such procedure occuY*red in the same fourth grade that 
provided the two samples of comprehension Instruction; the other was In a 
^third grade. Both are described below. ' 



Figurative Lanuage: Grade Four (l min.) , 
Using d basa I reader manual , teacher asked children, '"What does 'Blind as a 
bat' mean?" Child explained. Teacher commented, "Remember? We call that 
figurative language. What does 'strong as an ox' mean?" Child responded. 
(This was followed by sudden phift to the u^e of alphabetical order with 
encyclopedias.) 
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Li teral /Figurative Meanings; Grade Three (2 minj 

Teacher and children were discussing story In basal reader. Teacher called 
their attention to the words **drew near to the edge/* Asked, '"Vftiat is the 
figurative meaning of those words? We*ve talked about figurative ineanings 
before.** Child explained* Teacher then asketf, 'Vhat about its literal 
mean^^ing? What do those words mean Just as they are? Remember, tha'i:*s the 
literal meaning.** Child explained. (Teacher left reading table to write 
„names of mischievous children on chalkboard. Upon returning/ asked questions 
about the story.) 



The assignments that dealt with comprehension (see Table ^7) generally 
focused on cloze exercises or on questions that pertained to content that 
was as short as a paragraph or as long as a workbook page, which means they 
looked very much like items in standardized reading tests. Other ""assign- 
ments categorized as '*Comprehension" were connected wi th basal reader 
selections. Wi th;^ these, chi Idren did such things as answer questions; match 
partial sentences on one s!d^ of a workbook page with partial sentences 
listed on the other side; arrange sentences in sequential order; match items; 
explain the meanings of idiomatic expressions; and soon. ^ 

Since, as Table 7 demonstrates » not much was done with comprehension 
or study skills (except to interrogate and giv» assignments) , a logical 
question is. How did the teachers spend their time? 

To answer, all the categories were ranked according to the percent of 
time assigned to them. The six most frequently used for each school were 
compared in order to see whether any appeared on aTi three lists. Four 
categories did, and they are listed in alphabetical order in Table 8. The 
introductory comments for the report of Sub-Study -Two explain why these 
four quaUfy for such a listing. 



Insert Table' 8 about here. 
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Combined, the data in Tables 7 and 8 prompt the questloit. Whatever 
happened to instruction? To ans%#er, data concerned with instructionare 
listed in Table 9. Vfhile some of the percentages in Table 9 are surprising* 
others are not. Data for the three dimensions of ^'Assignment,*' for instance 



Insert Table 9 about here. 



are hardly unexpected; for, from the beginning of . the observations until 
they ended in Hay, the central role played by asslgmnents was obvious every*- 
%^ere. Jn this respect, third grade classes seeaied more lilce fourth grades 
than like the second grades that have been visited for other research 
(Durkin, 1974-75). If this Is correct, it suggests the possibility that 
teachers teach in grades one and two; then, when children are «b1e to do 

some i^ndependent reading, they switch to assignment giving and interrogation. 

. • ' - - \ . ^ ' i ■ 

One of the reasons for Sub-Study Two, it will be recalled, wap to see 

whether changes occurred from grade to grade insofar as comprehension in- 
struction is concerned. Since such instruction was practically nonexistent, 
no meaningful comparison is possible. | 

V/hat was found when social studies was obrerved in the threi schools 
will be reported next. . . ; . 

! 

Findings>for the Social Studies Period " I 

As, was mentioned before, ' In '3 of the 12 classrooms (grades 3^. 6) 
social. studies was not being taught when the observations took place; thus, 
science was observed instead. As it happened/ In all 3 of the classrooms, 
science time was spent on experlrnents followed by discussion^. Because 
reading did'not enter Into any of the activities, only what was jseen and 
heard during' social studies will be reported. 



Table KO suRinarlzes what vias observed insofar as comprehension Is 
. concerned^ If nothing else, the data — or tHe lack^of data — require atten- 

tion. to ythe question. What »<as going on during social studies? 

/ • I / 
^ . ^ 

/ / ^ insert Table !0 apout here. 

/ • 

./ // / ^ \ 

/ To answer, the procedure followed for the reading-period data was 

r/^peatedt That is, all the categorfes %#ere ranked according to the percent 

tiA(/ assigned to them/ The six most frequently used for each school 



/Wre /Compared to see whether any/appeared on all three lists, in this 

■/ / ' • ^ ■ ■ / • ■ ^ ■ • 

/ ca^, only two categorilss Noninstruction (which was at the top of 



a^/l 3 lists), and Transiti^dn/ (which was close to the top on ajl 3). Three 

/j^at^gories appeared on two/of the Jtsts: Assignment: helps with; Discussion 

/ and Listens. / . 

While data for soc^ial studies are based on a smaller amount- of obser- 
- • ' / " ' ' ■ -■ 

vation time and show, less of a pattern than did data for the reading period, 

they still indicate/that teachers in grades 3-6 do not perceive social 

studies as a time /to add to reading comprehension abi 1 i tie$ even though^ 

I ' ' ' ' ^ 

some children in/every classroom cannot read the assigned textbpbk. 

y 

/ Sub-Study Three: Individual Children 
/ " ■ ' ' ' 

How teachers spend their time during the reading and social studies 

periods was the concern of Sub-Study One and Sub-Study Two./ In contrast, >; 

- - . : -,- . /■ . •. 

Sub-Study Three examined what Individual children do. As V^lth the twar 

other studies, the primary purpose of Sub-Study Three was to learn whether 

■'."/■.■■ 
time ?s spent on activities likely to add to reading comprehensilpn abilities. 

Only three children were observed in Sub-Study Thrifee In order to allow . 

for extensive data on each one. They w^Jre in grades^, 5ta"d6. Fourth . 

'grade was skipped since it was the sole focus of Sub-Study One. 



Criteria for selecting subjects reflected the interest ii^ col lecting 
data from fairly good instructional progratris. They also reflect what has^ 
beeA learned over the years during visits to classrooms: (a) instructional 
programs in reading are geared to children reading on grade level; and ** 
(b) girls, as a ^rotup, seem more Tn teres ted in school activities than boys, 
as a^group« Consideration of all these factors accounted for the decision" 
to observe average readers, two of whom would be girls. The ^ subjects were 
selected arbitrarily from average readers during trial observations In 
their classrooms* The girls were in grades 3 and 6;' the boy, in grade 5« 
Neither the subjects nor their teachers ' (a1 Kof whom %^ re described by 
administrators as being among the best on their faculties) knew that 
individual chi Idren were being studied. This meant that an observer spent 
time in a room evenwhenshe learned upon arrival that a subject was absent.' 
(Such time does not enter Into any of the reported data.) To do otiierwise 
might have revealed the nature of tht study^ and, in turn, prompted the 
teacher to be more consciousiy ^are of the subject than would have been 
the case under normal circumstances. 

' ■ - ^ ' ^' '* ^ 

All other aspects of Sub-Study Three %^re like Sub-^Study Two and Sub- 

Study One. Each classroom was visited on three successive days;, the days 

were selected to cover all five days with equal' frequency; and the observa-* 

tions were'done from September until May.; 

None of the 3 classrooms in Sub*Study Three was^in the other pfh 

studies.. Each was in a di ffferent ^ci ty, al I located in central illinois. 

Categories for Describing Children's Behavior 

Once declsidns were made about categories for describing a teacher's 
behavior in Sub^Stud/ One and SubrStudy Two, most categories for a chiliJ's 



behavjor followed automatical 1y. For instance, the 12 categories pertaining 

:\tO!^^ follows: 

A^^ comprehension "^ksessment Listens, to: 

^Listens to: • . v / study skills instruction 

■ com^ instruction study ski 1 Is instriictionVreview 

comprehension instruction review study slcll Is appl i cat ion 

, 7 comprehension appl ication r Wri tes: : . v 



comprehension preparation comprehension assessment 

> cqmprehension assessment comprehension ass ignmenf^ ^ 

• / study skjjls assignment 

Under Wri tes » "comprehension assessment" refers, to ti.mes when a child 
is writing something as a result of the teacher ' s' interest in^learning 
whether assigned reading was comprehended. The same ctassifi cation also ^ • 
refersi to the many times that, subjects .were Observed using SltA -RiBadjng 
Laboratory; materials; speci f i cal ly> when othey were writing answers to. 
codpreh^ension^^ about material they^ had just read. The category 

VWrites: ^ comprcehens ion assignment" was used whenever a subject was engaged 
in a^Writteh exercise that depended upon comprehensiort — for instance, filling 
In blanks in a cloze exercise; pairing strings of words to make sentences; 

;:and'So on. ' ■.. . • , 

Al 1 other.: categories for>Sub-Study Three are In Append! x^^B. Again, 
directions for using them (rather than ^definitlon^O are given In order to 

""faci 1 Itate repl|,catlons of the study. 
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Instructional Programs for Reading 

To make the data that will be presented more meaningful, thumbnail 
sketc4ies of the three classrooms wi 1 1 be given first. 
. , The third grade had 2i» children who were divided into 5 groups for 
readtng. For some of the observations, a student teacher was present. ^ 
During the year, the tjri rd-gr;ade subject used two third-grade basal readers. 
The teacher's work with^her gfoup was^very tradi tional : basal stories; were 
read arid discussed, and writt/sn assignments from workbooks and ditto , sheets 
fallowed. A sizeable number of wri:tten assignments had to do with cOrsive , 
writing. In fafet,. 10.27 percent of ^he time the subject was observed went, 
to cursi ve wri ting practice. / 

The fifth-grade subject was in a grade 'i-S, cl ass room and worked In a 
fifth-grade basal reader. His class, numbering 25 children, also had 5 ^ 
rea'ding groups. The teacher met with each twice 3 week at which time numerous 
assignments were made that typically included some for spelling. The Vatter 
pr<actice is reflected in the fact that of the time the fifth grader was 
observed, 16.35 percent was spent on spelling assignments that were of two 
types: (a) writing words a given number of times followed by writing sen- 
tences that included the words; and (b) completing pages in a spelling ^ 
workbook that gave as much attention to. phonics as. it did to spelling. 
Children in thl^ rciom were also expected to complete specified numbers of 
SRA Reading Laboratory exercises as part of their written work. 

The school attended by the sixth-grade subject used intercJ ass , /'homo- 
geneous*' groups for reading, which, according to the teacher, eliminated 
the need for further grouping when read! ng was taught. During the reading 
period, therefore, whole class (N=22) work dominated, much of it written 
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assignments. (In this school^ a '"clerlcai assistant" was available to run 
off ditto sheets.) Whl le the children did assignments, the teacher some- 
times worke^at' her "desk correcting papers and recording grades. Some of 
the work done by the children was SiFlA Reading .laboratory exercises, which 

were unpopular. > The teacher knew this but said that the one year she 
, • , , ' . " ■■ 

el Iminated them/ standardizcd^reading test scores dropped. 

Findings for the Reading Period 

The first, quick glance at all the data for the 3 subjects marked them 
as being listeners and, second ^ doers of written assignments. The more 
detailed analyisis presented in Table 11 supports the initial impression; 
it also indicates that ve?ry little reading went on except for v;hat was 
required to do assignments. As can be seen in Table 11, adding the, cate- 
gories /'Noninstruction'* and "Transition" accounts for the bulk of the time 

Insert Table 11 about here. 
■\' ~~ —————————— 

the subjects were observed. ("Non Instruct Ion" was used when subjects walked 

aimlessly about the room; sharpened .thel r pencils; stared out the window; 

chatted with another child; were chastised; and so on.) The sizeable amount 

of time assigned to "Non instruction" for the fifth-grade subject correctly 

reflects his lack of Interest in doing written assignments. Although he 

seemed to 1 1 ke reading books (see Table 1 1 ), he did whatever he could to 

avoid assignments. His "delaying tactics" resulted in chastisement, which 

helps to account for the large amount of time assigned to "Noninstruction" 

for him. ^ ' 

In contrast, the girls in third and s ixth grades started assi gnments 
promptly and saw them through to completion. At times, the sixth grader 

43 ■ - 
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a1iiK>st sefemcd compulsive about getting assignments done. While others In 
her class took advantage of ''free reading/' she would work on assignments 
that were not due for several da.ys. 

The next table. Table 12, singles out data for comprehension and study 



Insert Table 12 about here. 



skills. As is shown there, comprehension assessment continues to loom large; 
comprehension" instruction remains insignificant. What was done with the 13 
minutes spent on. 'comprehension Instruction is described below. 

Idiomatic Exjppession: Grade Three (1 min.) - s 

During round robin reading, teacher stopped oral reader, to ask about the 
meaning of ''Take me or leave me." Child who responded said it meSnt,. "You 
can take'me with you or leave me here. I don't care which." Teacher then 
commented about the fact that "some expressions just don' t mean what they 
sound Tike word by word." Told children what the expression meant. Asked 
whether that meaning made sense in what' was being read aloud. Children 
said it did. (Round robin reading con inued.) 

^ Interrogative Sentences: Grade Three (8 min.) , 
To prepare the entire class for a dl tto-sheet assignment , teacher stated that 
certain words at the beginning of a sentence mean a definite, answer is ex- 
pected. Said two s^uch words are Where and When* Asked cTass for another 
example. One child suggested Who. Teacher then asked if anyone could name 
still^more. What and Why were volunteered. Teacher asked, "What about How? 
Class discusseT Tibw . Next, teacher listed on the board the fol lowing words , 
Commenting that they mean a "yes" or "no" answer Is requi red: Can , I s,^ 
Does , Do , and Are . Teacher reminded class to watch for all these words in 
their reading, and to think about w>iat they ask for. (Directions for . 
completing the ditto sheet followed.) 

Skimming toFind Key Words: Grade Five (2 min.) 

One child read aloud a paragraph from a basal reader that discussed skimming 
as a way to find "key words." Following that, teacher mentioned that by 
glancing down a. page, one can pick up key words. Directed chi ldren to look 
at the next page in their books and asked, '^What key words tell you that the 
mountain men 'were in constant danger?'.* Indi vi dual s :named the words; teai:her 
praised them. (Round robin reading resumed.) 

inferential Questions: ' Grade Rive (1 min.) 

After di recti ng chi Idren to read a story in a basal reader and to write answers 
to the questions at the end of it, teacher asked children to look at the 
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questions. Said that not all the answers would be found directly In the 
5tory» and that this meant they would have to think about what they read 
because not all the answers were given right on a page. . (Silent reading , 
of the story came next.) 

^fean^ng of Stage Directions: Grade Six (I min.) 

In preparation for reading a play arid, later, performing It, teacher asked 
class If they could figure out the meaning of the directions given for 
various sound effects. Asked what "Evil theme, up and under, out" might 
mean. Nobody answered. Teacher next asked for meaning of "Evil theme." 
One child explained. Teacher said that "up and under, out" meant 'Mt gets 
louder, then fades away." Teachet- added that putting the two meanings ' 
together would give a meaning for the' whbl e thing. One chi ld explained 
what the directions meant. (Assignments for reading the play fol lowed. ) 

Inspection of Table 12 shows that 2 of the 3 subjects in the Sub-Study 
Three spent a I ittic time listening to study-^^kl l ls^ instruction (27 min.), 
and to a review of it (37 min,)* As the table points up, most of the 
Hstening was done by the thi rd-grade subject . In the third grade, both 
the instruction and the review were concerned with use of the glossary that 
was* in the chi I dren ' s basaT readers . In the sixth grade, the study-ski 1 1 s 
Instruction was preparation for a workbook assigiln?ent,>arid focused on using 
the card catalogue In a library. 

On the assumption '^hat the 3 subjects would be listening to still othei 
kinds of reading Instruction, categories had been selected for phonics, 
structural analysis, and word meanings that parallel those used to describe 
teachers' behavior In Sub-Study One and Sub-Study Two. Data for tliese cate- 
gories are listed in the next table, Table 13. The paucity of d^ta shown 
there again points out that comprehension and study-skills Instruction were 
not being neglected In favor of other kinds. 



Insert Table 13 al^ut here. 



T^me spent on written assignments for phonics, structural analysis , and 
word meanings is listed in Table 14. Because practically, all observed as*- 
signments came directly from commercial ly-prepered materials, the best ex- 



Insert Tabl2 1^4 about hiere. 

plaria^tion for data concerned with assignments is /^That's what came next in 
the book.'' That^diagnostic teaching exists In reading, was not verified in 

0 ■ - 

this or the other 2 sub-studies. 

Instructional Programs for Social Studies and Science ' 
Z ""^^ ^ — ' . • - ■ 

TKe^'total time spent observing social studies in the thi rd grade was ' 
only„5*»7 minutes. The brevi ty ref I ects the short period set aside for 1% ■ 
(30 minutes)V whichy on occasion, was shortened still more or. omitted 
entirely. . ' 

Social studies Inthlrd grade proceeded primar i ly through whole-class 

. • • " ' ^ . " •. . . 

discussions that were highly effective because of the teacher's skill in 
leading them. Themes^ came from the text book » of which there wbre 10 copiiss. 
The 10 were used only for their pictures and. d iagrams. Supplementary 
materials entered into special reports given* by individual children. 

The dominant role played by discussions is reflected in the 319 minutes 

(58.32 percent of th^ observed time) assigned to the category ''Listens to: 

■ . *' . , « ' ■ 

discussion.'" It also helps explain why the third-grade subject spent so 
litl;le time reading. ' ' 

In the fourth-fifth grade room, sciehce was taught in the first semester; 
social studies, in the second. Science topics,, suggested by the textbook, 
were developed through experiments, discussions, good films, and written 
reports by children., some, of which were read aloud. . The oral reading, / ^ 



combined with the film presentations, accounted for 201 minutes {\7.3^ percent 

• . ■ # • ■ . ■ 

of the observed timp) being assigned to the category ''Listens to: oral_ 
reading.'' (Whenever a subject watched a film, his/her behavior was called 
"Listens to: oral reading.") Round robin reading of '^he science textbook 
was observed, too. (A child's participation in round robin reading was . - 
labeled "Follows oral reading.") . ^ 

Many supplementary materials were in the fourth-f i f.th grade classroom 
for both science and social studies* For the latter, the teacher and the 
school librartan worked together to ma^tch materials with the children's 
reading abii ities. In social studies , supplementary m lals were used 
primarily for writing reports and answering questions di ^.ributed by the 
teacher. 

the sixth-grade teacher's often-expressed negative feel ings about the 

prescribed textbook may explain why the social studie^i period in her room ^ 

* ■ ■ . ■ » 

rarely began on time and why, on occasion, it was, shortened or omitted in • 
favor of something else, the routine for social studies was round robin 
reading of a chapter followed by the distribution of questions--as many as 
kO or mre--'that were composed by the teacher and called "Study Guide." 
Written answers were required because "writing answers helps them remember 
the important detailsfS" The children were also expected to write S^fev^arldS 
of newspaper articles that were of interest. 

For the sixth-grade' subject in Sub-Study Three, 36»01 percent of the 
observed time was spent on some kind of writing activity. While she and 
others wrote, the teacher often sat at her de%^ correcting papers, recording 
grades, and helping individuals who carne to her with questions about an 
assignment. 
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As can be deduced from the three brief overviews of programs, none o^ 
the teachers In Sub-Study Three saw social studies or science as a time fpr 
helping with^readtng. Again, covering content was the'goal . For the ^st 
part» tvx> of the 3 covered i^t in ways that seemed to be of interest to;^^he 
children. All 3 teachers worked hard. At^times, however, they seemed ti 
work at the wrong things. This was especially characteristic of the one 
in sixth grade. ' ^^^^^^^^^^ 



Findings for the Social Studies and Science Periods 

Since teaching children to be better readers of'cohtent sub^'ect textbdj 

never entered into'any of the observed activities, the data in Table 15 are) 

not unexpected. ^ Ue \6 minutes that went to study-skills instruction in 

/ 

Insert Table 15 about here. 
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the third grade was carried on, in the school library during the social studies 
period and concentrated on how to find a book in the catalogue- and on the 
shelves. In the fourth-fifth grade classroom, study skills instruction in- 
cluded. 6 minutes of attention to how to take notes from reference materials 
in preparation for writing a sapience reports which, was followed the next day 
by 3 minutes of review and 4 minutes of appl ication practice. Later in the- 
year, when social studies was being taught, the fi fth-grade subject recieived 
2 minutes of individual instructf^on in how to use an index to learn where 
informatlc^n about American Indians might be found. 

A Summary ; .: . 

The primary reason for the research described- here was to learn through 
classroom observations of reading and social studies whether elementary 

•'■ ■ - ^ ■ ' is 
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schools provide comprehension instruction. Social' studi«is was included on 
the assumption that comprehension instruction is required by the difficulty 
of social studies textbooks. Grades 3-6 were selected for the observations 
on the assumption that more comprehension instruction would be found there 
than in grades I and 2. ^ 

Major findings of the research are listed below* , . 

1. i^ractically no comprehension Instruction was sieen. Comprehension 
assessment, carried on for the most part through interrogation, was common. 
Whether chi I dren's answers were right or wrong was the big concern'; 

2. Other kinds of reading instruction were not seen with an/ frequency 
either. It cannot be said, therefore, that the teachers neglected compre- 
hension because they were too busy teaching phonics, structural analysis, or 

word meanings. / . 

' • ■■ ... rv . ■ . . 

3. In addition to being interrogators, teachers also turned out to be 

assignment-givers. As a resul t , time spent on giving, completing, and check 
ing assignrhents consumed a large part of the observed periods. Sizeable 
amounts of time also went to activities categorized as ''TransitionV' and 
•'Nonlnstruction." 

None of the observed teachers saw the social studies period as a 
time to improve children's comprehension abilities. Instead, all were con- 
cerned about covering content and with having children master facts. 

Before the data are discussed, limitations of the research will be 
recognized. ' ^ 



Limitations of the Research 

One possible 1 imi tation lies with the amount of time spent observing. 

J- , . ■ . • 

For. the three subrstudies for both reading and social stuciies, the total 
time was 17,997 minutes or 299. 9^ hours. Of the total, 175.62 hours focused 

■ ' . ■ ■ •. N " V ■ ■ 

\ \ t *• \ 

t ■, . • , » - ' 

on teachersp while 12ii. 33 hours went to the study of indiyidydl children. 
Whether this amount of time is enough to produce an accurate picture of class- 
room practices'^is debatable. What can be stated' with certainty is that it 
was the maximum allowed by funds supporting the research. 

With that limitation, time still could have been spent differently. Less 
time in each classroom, 'for instance, would have allowed' for a larger number 

of different classrooms, Or» instead of focusing on both teachers and- 

.J 

children, all the time could have gone to te§Gh<3r$. The problem i s that 
every variation has Its owrs i tat lont^, §ince the observed "classrooms were 
so^ strikingly simMar, it also is possible that all such variations would 
yield data very much like what have been reported. 

Admittedly, the simMarity of classrooms may relate to the fact that all 
the participating schools were in central -1 1 1 inois , which raises a question 
about the possibility of one location allowing for a representative sample. 

^of classrooms. Based on consulting work in a great variety of locations, the 
contention is made here th^s'C the clai^srooms In the research are mrre like 
than different from classrooms in other parts of the country. Only research 
of the future can confirm or deny such a contention. Meanwhile, confirmation 
comes" from some existing reports, only a few of^iyhlch wi 1 1 be mentioned. 
Austin and Morrison (1963) reported on their extensive contacts with 

- schools in The Fi rst R . ' Among what they cal I "undesirable trends'- are the 
fol lowing: 



V • •comprehension drills which scarcely begin to probe into the 
child's understanding of factual information; the absence of any 
sustaiined teaching of reading skills appropriate for children in the 
_ intermediate grades; . • . reading skills in the content areas 
neglected or never taught, (p. 3) 

In Behind the Classroom Door , Goodlad and Klein/*(l970) made the following 
observations: 



We are forced to conclude that the vast majofi ty of teachers tn our 
sample [158 classrooms in 67 schools in 26 school districts] was 
oriented more to a drive for coverage of certain materialv^than to 
a reasonably clear perception of behavior sought in their pupils. , 

(p. 76) . 

■ . . ' \\ 

, . . . c 1 as sriX>m programs ytere remarkably similar from schcv^l to school, 
regardless of location and local realities, (p. 78) 

. . ..telling and questioning were the predominant characteristics of 

instruction in our sample of classrooms, (p. 79) 

... we were^ struck with the dullness, abstractness , and lack; of 
variety in the learning fare. (p. 80) 

Textbooks and workbooks dofrtinated the teaching-learning process, (p. 8I) 

Seatwork assignments were common to large numbers of children . . ., 
the slow hardly even completing the assignment, (p. 82) 

Goodlad and Klein also raise a question, one that the research being re- 
ported in this article frequently prompted: 

Is some stereotype of school Ing- bui 1 1 into our culture that it 
virtually shapes the entire enterprise, discouraging or even destroy- 
ing deviations from it? (p. 9I) 

One more reptort will be mentioned, this from the Educational Products 
Information Exchange Institute (1977), better known as ERIE. In addition to 
pointing out that 95 percent of what "is done in classroans can be attributed 
to comrnercial ly-prepared materials, the report also makes such comments as: 



§1 



Jhero is a sameness about the fnost*used materials and a diversity 
aibout less widefy used materials, (p. 22) \^ 

Virtually no relationship existed between a teacher's willingness 
or lack-of willingness to reuse^the materials and that teacher's 
perception of how well students performed with the materials, (p. 23) 

One more possible limitatipn of the present study will be meritioned-^-ohe ^ 
thot plagues any researcher who attempts, an dbseryat tonal study for it per- 
tains to questions mke: Were ail activities accounted for? Were they 
described accuratelyjind categorized correctly? Was the categorization con^- 

sistent over time? If diffferent individuals had been the observers, would 

* . . ' •■ • 

the data be the same?- In response, all that can be said is what was mentioned 
earlier: every effort was made to ensure that all such questions would hav-e 
a positive answer. 

Discussion 

Before the present study was undertaken, it had been assumed that at least 
some of the time, teachers adhere. to a sequence like the follbwing when they 
are' teaching reading: Instruction, appi Icatlon, practice, the data that .were 
collected, however, do anything but support that assumption^ Instead, they 
portray teachers as being "mentloners"; assignments givers and checkers; and 
Interrogators. They further show that mentioning and assignment giving and 
checking are characteristic whether the concern Is for' comprehension or some- 
thing elU. Just as comprehension Instruction was sl^^ghted, therefore, so too 
were all other kinds. * V . 



* Another assumption not supported by the research pertains to basal 
reader manuals. Since prior observations by this researcher in grades I and 2 



showed teachers using manuals altnost as if they were scripts for teaching, it 
had been assumed that teachers in the present study would use them with con- 
siderable frequency. That was not the case. Instead, manuals were usually 
consulted only when a teacher i)anted"to Jearn what the new vocabulary for 
a story was -and, secondly, when questions were needed after the story was 
read.- , " * ' . 

When attention did go to new vocabulary, it was brief* .Typically, each 
word was identified once; and the meanings of some were mentionjed. That the 
sicimpy attention created problems for poor readers was verified whenever 
round robin reading fol lowed because when these children read, new words 
were rarely recalled. • - 

Once. a ^tory was read, manuals were consulted againr-this time for ques-* 
tions. Whether the type of interrogation that was observed closely mirrored 
manual suggestions is^ not known. If it did, manuals need to be altered in 
ways that will encourage teachers to carry on the Icindv of probing that not 
only tests comprehension but also develops it. 

''whereas the influence of manuals was less than what had been expected, 

the overwhelming influence of worlcbool^s and other assignment sheets was 

■ - * 

unexpected. As was mentioned. It had been talcen for granted prior to the 

study th^t there would bfe--in fact, shoMid be— some written assignments to 

provide for practice. But the thought that they would constitute almost 

the whole of instructional programs was never entertained. Nonetheless, that 

was the case.^ 

In one room in particular, ditto sheets literally ran the program. It 
was there that the vast number of ditto masters supplied by basal \reader 



publishers was revealed^. If even sorhe had been selected as a means for 
remedy Ingcva 'problem or pr<ftviding needed chal lengiei the ^abundant number of 
assignments would have been easier to accept. What was observed/ however » 
pointed to indiscrimlnant use that resul ted In what has to be^called **busy 
work.'' Unfortunately, a concomitant result Is the. equation of reiaiding v<ith 

doing exercises. ' 

p . ■ ' ■ .. • "• ^ ^ • 

- In every classroom, certain children did the busy work promptly--I n 
fact, in very business-like ways. Meanwhile, others did whatever they could 
to avoid It. Whether a lack of Interest or a lack of abl I t ty accounted for 
their resistance could not be discerned. What could were the ^dlscipl Ine * 
problems and chastisement that ensued. 

Still one more point must be made about assignments becaus.e It pertains 
to comprehension.^^ 1 1 Is the* fact that their sizeable number often meant that 

several^days intervened between the time a stor/:W^s read by children and the 

• ^ /' / ' ' '^^ ^ * ■» ' ' - ' ' . ■ 

time their teachers queried them about cit* With the delay, it was Im{>ossIble 

to ascertain whether the questions were assessing. the ability to comprehend . 

or the ability to recall what had been' comprehended. 

Since what was observed both for reading and for social studies was yefy^. 

different from what is recommended in such sources as reading methodology 

textbooks, it Is only natural to wonder what influenced the observed teachers 

to do what they did. Apparently, some source of Influence is both great and 

widespread because of the close similarity of their procedures. 

The heavy rel lance on workbooks and ditto sheets forces consideration of 

the possibility that "Do what is easy*' is* a signifrcant source of influence. 

St'ill. it has to be assumed ^that some of the observed teachers were - 



conscientious professionals who did what they did because they think that 
is^the way. to conduct schooK Ask such teachers what they dp a.id they would 
say "Instruct.** 

Other conscientious teachers may have done what they did because they 
think that is what is expected of them. That there may be sosne administrators 
arid parents who believe that the quality of an instructional program is 
dirc^ctly related to the number of completed assignment sheets ^cannot be*^" 
overlooked. After all, isn't this evidence-^of "back to basics"? 

Knowing what does influence teachers is mandatory, .if tKeir behavior is 
to be changed. And everything uncovered in the research indicates that it 
must be^changed if only to reduce the boredom and irrelevance that were so 
pervasive when classrooms were observed. Even if what was seen produces 
good readers — or at least successful test-takers~change still would be 

recoimiended to overcome the monotony of observed, practices « ' ' 

. - ' ■ ' -.»«*«' 

Since class size in the observed rooms averaged 23 chi Idren, small classes 
do not seem to be an automatic solution. The fourth grade wi th an enrollment 
of 11. students demonstrated this as the teacher went about doing what others 
did' who had 28 or 29 students. More specif ical ly, she used one basal reader 
with two sub-groups who read it in round robin fashion. While both groups 
completed workbook assignments, she corrected spelling arid math papers. The 
social studies period showed whole-class work that rel led on round robin 
reading of the textbook. 

Providing teacher aides is not an automatic solution either-'-at least it 

wasn't In the 7 observed classrooms that had aides. Instead of using them In 

. ■ • . ' . . ^ .\» ... ■ ■; . ■ . ■ - ■ 

ways that would facilitate individual i zed Instruct Ion and practFce, the 



teachers often had them^doing things like correcting workbooks. -Tlje result 
was more checking, not better teaching. 

It also seems clear from the research that adding to teacherB* know- 
ledge of what constitutes good Instruction will not be sufficient to bring 
abgut-^ change. Take the case of comprehension instruction as an example.. 
Admittedly/ not nearly ienough is known about It. It still Is a fact, none- 
theless, that many of the procedures likely to improve* comprehension and 
that are mentioned in all the reading methodology textbooks^ (and probably 
In all the reading methods courses) were never se^n. Hor were what some 
consider to be taken-for-granted procedures for preparing children to read 
.chapters In content f jbject textbooks. Since it seems safe to say, then, 
that the observed teachers knew more than they used, teachl^ng them still 
more is not apt to alter how they spend their time when, presumably, they 
are teaching reading. 

Suggestions for Future Research - 
To say that more needs to be learned about reading programs Is not , . 
meant to exaggerate what Is presently known. As Goodlad (1977) correctly 
observes, ''There is only one honest answer to the question, !What goes on 
in our schools?' It is that bur knowledge Is exceedingly limited" (p. 3)- 
According to .a review of research by Rosenshine (1978), augmenting that 
knowledge will not be accompi 1 shed by asking teachers what they do because 

■ ^ , ' ■ it,' - . ' . 

"teacher reports are never significantly correlated with systematic observer 
data on the same behavior" (p. 167)* 

Even though all this points directly at the need for more observational 
studies, such a recommendation Is made with hesitation because it never 
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seems to be taken seriously. Several years ago, for example, an editorial 
in Reading Research Quarterly by Farr and Weintraub (1975-1976) also con- 
firmed the need to know more about "the classroom real i ties of teaching 
reading;" but that hardly led to teachers' being beseiged with requests 
from researchers to. study their programs. The present study suggests that 
more than just researchers ought to be making such requests. Clearly in 
need of accurate information about "the realities of teaching reading" are 
authors and publishers of basal reader materials; e<ithors of reading 
methodology textbooks; and professors of reading methods courses. 

If observational studies are done and reveal classroom practices like 
those described in this report, identifying what influe;?ce$ teachers to 
do what they do becomes crucially Important. Howe ye r, even if the added 
portrayals of classrooms are more positive, such identification still Is 
important if the better practices are ever to become coninon practices. 

Hot to be forgotten are other problems and questions raised by the 
present research. One has to do with the fact that In every observed class 
room, there were children who were good readers. If their teachers are 
not teaching, how did such children acquire thei r ability? And this raises 
an even more fundamental question: Is reading comprehension teachable? 
Or, to phrase this differently, if the observed teachers had been found 
giving t3me to procedures that we think represent comprehension instruction 
would the?'- students be better cbmprehenders than they are now? We don't 
know. 

Nor, apparently I do we know how to help chi Idren who are not making 
it insofar as reading is concerned because they, too, were seen In every 
observed room. Since reading ability still is a requirement for full 



participation in classroom activities, such children are ''outsiders" 
as early as third and fourth grade. To see them was disquieting. In 
schools where Title I, learning disability, and reading remedial teachers 
were almost tripping over each other, it was also puzzling. 

While public criticism of our schools is often exaggerated or even 
unfounded, anyone willing to spend time in classrooms will come away con 
vinced both that problems exist and that solutions are neither obvious 
nor simple. 
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Table 1 Percentage of teachers' time spent on comprehension 
and study skills during the reading period 



Behavioral > Categories 


Percentage of 


^ ii 




4469 Minutes 


Comp rehens i on : 


instruction 


. .0.63 


Comprehension: 


review of instruction 


Not -observed 


Comp rehens i on i 


application 


Not observe^.-- — ^ . 


Comprehension: 


assignment 




Comprehension: 


help wjth^ss'ignment 


5.A6 


Comp rehens-ion : 


preparation for reading 


5.53 


Comp rehens i on : 


assessment ^ 


17.65 


Comprehension: 


prediction 


0.25 


Study Skills: 


instruction 


Not observed 


Study Skills: 


review of instruction 


Not observed 


Study Skills: 


application 


0.A3 


Study Skills: 


assignment 


0.16 
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Table 2 Percentage of teachers* time spent during the reading 
r period on activities connected with assignments 



Behavioral Categories Percentage of 

4469 Minutes 

Comprehension: assignment 2.13 
Comprehension: help with assignment 5>46 
Comprehension: assessment 17.65 

Study Sl^ills: assignment 0.l6 

Assignment: gives 4-72 
Asslgnmi^nt: helps with 

Assignment: checks ^ ^^2.69 

Total 39.75 
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Table 3 Percentage of teadhers' time spent during the reading period 
on various types of reading instruction, review, and 
application excluding comprehension and study skills 



Behavioral Categories Percentage of 

kk6S Minutes 

Oral Reading: Instruction Not observed 

Oral Reading: appl i cat ion 0^43 

Phonics: instruction 0.36 

Phonics: review 0.18 

Phonics: aop 11 cat I on 2.17 

Structural Analysis: instruction 0.20 

Structural Analysis: review 0.18 

Structural Analysis: application 2.44 

Word Meanings : Instruction 0.43 

Word Meanings: review 0.09 

Word Meanings: application 2.10 

Total 8.58 
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Table k Categories for the reading period with largest . 
percentages of time allotted to them 



Behavioral Categories 


Percentage of 
kk69 Minutes 


Comprehension: assessment 


17-65 


Non instruct ion 


10.72 


Transi tion 


10.^7 


Listens: to oral reading 


9.76 


Assignment: help with 


6.9* 


Comprehension: preparation for reading 


5.53 


Comprehension: help with assignment 


5.46 


Assignment: gives 


k.72 
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Table 5 Percentage of teachers* time spent on con^rehenslon 
and study skills during the social studies period 



Behavioral Categories Percentage of 

2775 Minutes 



Cpmprehens Ion: 


instruction 


Not 


observed 


Comprehension: 


review of instruction 


Not 


observed 


Conprehension: 


appl i cat ion 


Not 


obse rved 


Comprehension: 


assignment 




0.86 ^ 


Comprehension: 


heTp with assignment 




1.77 


Comprehension: 


preparation for reading. 




1.73 


Comprehension: 


assessment 




8.25 . 


Comprehension: 


predi ction 


Not 


observed 


Study Skills: 


instruction 


Not 


observed 


, Study Skills: 


review of Instruction 




0.50 


Study Skills: 


appl i cat ion 




0.32 


Study Ski lis: 


ass ignment 




0.18 
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Table 6 Categories for the social studies period with largest 

percentages of time allotted to them 



Behavioral Categories 

• 


Percentage of 
2775 Minutes 


Assignment: help with 


11.50 


Trar^s i 1 1 on 


11 91 
1 i 1 


Listens 


10.95 ' 


Comprehens ion : assessment 


8.25 . 


Discussion 


7.89 


Listens: to oral reading 


; 7.75 


Noninstruction 


7.7r 


' Review: oral 


5.'»'» 


Ass i gnmen t : g i ves 


3.6*1 


Ass i gnmen t : checks 


3.39 
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Table 7 Percentage of teachers' time spent on -conprehensf on 
.and^study skills during the reading period 



Behavioral Categories 



School No. 1 School No.°2 School No. 3. 



(694 fflln.) 



(670 m!n.) 



(810 iBin.) 



Comprehension 



1 n 9 L I WW L 1 Ul 1 


not 


oDse rveo 






not ODserveo 


review of Instruction 


not 


observed 




0.15 


0.25 


application 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


not observed 


assignment 




2.7k 




3.13 


0.99 


help wl th assignment 


not 


observed 




2.54 


1.11 


preparation 




2.89 




4.78 


0.86 . 


assessment 




7.06 




16.87 


17.28 


prediction 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


not observed 


Study skills 












Instruction 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


not observed 


review of Instruction 


not 


observed 






l.il 


application 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


0.37 


assignment 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


not observed 
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Table 8 Percentage of teachers* tliM spent during the reading period on 
four types of behavior frequently found In all three schools 

School Mo. 1 School Hr>. 2 School Mo. -3 

Behavioral Categories , -— — ' — -— . . t T" 

(69* mln.) (670 rein.) . (810 win.) 



Asslgnaent: help with 12.39 - ll.*9 

Conprehension: assessment . 7.06 .16.87 

Monlnswructlon 16.12 13.70 

Transition 7.^2 10,75 8.27 



Table 9 Percentage of teachei^s* time spent during the reading period on 
, various types of reading instruction, revlewv 

application, and assignments c 



/Behavioral 'Categories 



School H6. 1 
{69^ min.) 



School No, 2 School Mo. 3* 



(670 min.) 



(810 min-) 



Ph onics 

Instruction 

review of instruction 

'ippl icet ii>tn» 

Structural Analysis 
instruction 
review of Instruction 
jippllcation 

Word Meanings 
instruction 
review of instruction 
appl icatlon 



^j^ssjjgnment 
gives 
: helps with 
, checks 



not observed 
not observed 
3.31 

not observed , 

Q ■ ■ 

not observed 
1.73 

1.01 / 
not observed 
0.15 

8.21 ■ 

12.39 
9.08 ' 



0.^5 not observed 

not observed' 0.12 



0.15 

1.0i» 
not observed 
2.39, 

1.19 
not observed 
not observed 

5.22 
11.49 
2.Sk 



0.62 



not observed 
not observed 
1 .1 1 ^ 



hot observed 
not observe^d 
fjOC observed 

1 .85 
22.22 
5.93 



Table 10 Percent of teachers' time spent on comprehenis lonj and study 

skills during the social studies period j 



School No. 1 School No. 2 I School No. ^3 



Behavioral. Categories 



(^58 min.) 



(27^ min.)^ (2^*3 min.) 



Comprehension 
instruction 
review of instruction 
appi icat ion 
assignment 

help with assignment 
preparation 
assessment 
prediction 

Study Skills 
. instruction 

review of. instruction 
dppt icat ion 
assignment 



ftot observed 
-Not observed 
Not observed 

1.97 
Not observed 
Not observed 

Not observed 



Not observed 
Not-observed 
Not observed 
Not observed 



Not observed 
Not observed 
Not observed 

6.93 ^ 
Not observed 

Hot observed 

Not observed 
Not observed 
NotcObserved 
Not observed 



Not observed 
Not observed 
Not observed 

i Not observed 

j ^ ... 

Notvobserved 
Not observed 
Not observed 
Not observed 



Not observed 
Not observed,? 
Not observed 
Not observed 



^In this school, time is reduced for two reasons. Following the first 
/observation, one teacher informed the observer that nothing else was 
'■going to be done. with social studi es ''for a while.*' Science was taught 
.in another room, which further reduces the time shown in the table. 

'^Two of the four classrooms in this school were teaching science rather 
than social studies, This accQunts for the reduced time shown in the 
table. ' ; , ^..1 



Table 11 Behavioral categories that consumed l^rge percentages of the 
time spent observing 3 subjects during the reading, period 



Behavioral Categories 


Third Grader 


Fifth Grader 


Sixth Grader 


■ (15^8 min.) 


(1957 min.) 


(IV39 miR.) 


Listens 


] . 

27.77 


11,85 


2A.25 


Writes 


32.75 


A3.33 


39.05 


Reads: 




I 




follcvfs another's oral 
reading 


3.0k 


1.69 


8.83° 


aloud. 


0.71 


0.77 


0.35 


silently 


• 8.91 


12.01 


3.75 


Noninstruct ion 


3.2k 


21.00 


11. AO 


Transition 


k.07 


A.75 






86.i»9 


95. AO 


91.87 



7i 
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Table 12 Percentage of three subjects' tinie spent* on comprehension and 

^tudy skills during the reading period > 



0 Third Grader Fifth Grader Sixth Grader 

Behavioral Categories ^ — ■ — ■ — — — 

r . ' (15W min.) (1957 min.) (l'»39 min.) 



.Answers aloud: 




' • ?> 














0.26 




0. 15 




0.07 
















comprehens ion i ns t rue t i on 




0.58 




0.15 




0.07 


comprehens ion instruct ion 

lev 1.^ w 


IIU L 


one 0 ■* 


not 


observed 


no ^ 
IIU L 


Ui^3d VCU. 


/^onnrM*AKonc Son ^nnl i r*A ^ i ^tn 


n o ^ 
IIU L 


0 nco 


not observed 

>- « 


no 
IIU L- 


oKc 0 t*\yon 


comprehension preparation 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


comprehension assessment 




7.0i» 




].8k. 




1.39 


Writes: 














comprehension assessment 




i».65 








8.55 


comprehension assignment 




8.91 




7.56 




9.03 


Listens to: 














study ski 1 1s instruction 




].k2 


not 


observed 


y • - 


0. 35 


study skills Instruction 
review^. 




2.39 


not 


observed 


. not 


observed 


Study skills application 


riot 


observed 


not 


observed 


not 


observed 


Wr i tes: 














study skills assignment 

<* 




0.90 




0.87 


not 


observed 



Table 13 



Percentage of 3 subjects' t ime spent in the reading period 
listening to various kinds of instruction excluding 
comprehension a ncl study skil]^ 



Third Grader Fifth Grader Sixth *Grader 



Beha V ioral Categories 



(15'»8 min.) (1957 mln.) ' (1^39 min.) 



Phonics 

instruction 

review of instruction 

appi icat ion 
Structural Analysis 

instruction 

review of instruction 
,app1 icat ion 
Word* Meanings 

instruct ion 

review of instruction 

appi icat ion 



not observed 
not observed 
0.39 

0.13 
not observed 
not observed 

2.20 
not observed 
not observed 



not observed 
not observed 
not observed 

0.^*1 
not observed 
not observed 

1.89 

not observed 
not observed 



not observed 
not obsery^aid 
not observed 

not observed 
not observed 
not observied 

0:07 
not observed 
not observed 



Table I'* Percentage of 3 subjects' time spent In the reading period 
on written assignments concerned with phonics, 
structural analyst s» and word meanings 



Behavioral Categories 



Third Grader 



(15^8 min.) 



Fifth Grader Sixth Grader 



(1957 mIn.) 



(1^39 mIn.) v 



Writes 



phon I cs 

structurcfl Gnalysi s 
word meanings 



0.84 
1.10 
Z.kS 



1 .58^ " not observed 
0.36 not observed 

5.^2 8.62 



This figure underestimates wri tten assignments for phonics because the 
spelling workbook, used during the reading period, had a phonics 
orientation. 
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Table 15 Percentage of three subjects* time spent on cpmprehension and 
study skills during the social Studies and science periods 



Third Grader Fifth Grader^ Sixth Grader 



Behavioral Categories 



(5A7 min.) 



(1159 min.) (810 mIn.) 



Answers. aloud ; 
comprehension assessment 
Listens to: 



not observed not observed not observed 



comprehension instruction not observed not observed not observed. 



comprehension instruction 
review 

comprehension application 
iCofppfehens ion preparation 

comprehens ion assessment 
Writes: 

comprehension assessment 

comprehension assignment 
Listens to : 

study skills instruction 

study skills instruction 
review 

study skills application 
Writes: 



not observed 
not observed 
not observed 
0.91 

not bbsi^rved 
0.91 

2.93 

not observed 
510 \ observed 



not observed 
not-observed 
not observed 
^.92 

i».83 
3.97 

0.69 

0.26 
0.35 



not observed 
not observed 
not observed 
1.85 

10.^9 
4.20 

not observed 

not obi>erved 
r^^t observed 



study ski I Is assignment not observed not observed ^ not observed 



This time divides between 
subjects, al 1 the time is 



science and social studies. For the other two 
social studies. 
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APPENDIX A ^ 
Categories for a Teacher's Behavior: Directions 

ASSIGNMEMT: checks ' 

If a teacher, spends time with one or more children In order to check 
answers connected with an assignment, use this description for her/his beh^ivfor. 
(If a teacher ^checks papers while the children do something else, use the 
description ^'Noninstructipn^O 



ASSIGNMENT: gives 

All reading assignments get tliis description except those dealing with 
comprehension or study skills. 

* 

ASSIGNMENT: helps with" 

If. teacher assists one or more children with an assignment that does not 
focus on comprehension of connected text or on study skills, use this category. 

COLLECTS MATERIALS 

This category should be used when a teacher collects something — for in- 
stance, art supplies or completed assignment ^sheets. 

COMPREHENSION: application 

If the teacher does or says something in order to learn whether comprehen- 
sion instruction enables children to understand connected text, use this des- 
cription. 

COMPREHENSION: assessment ^ 

This is like the category "ASSIGNMENT: checks" (reread th^t description) 
except that it is assessment related to comprehension. It includes questioning 
children about something they have read^ (Anything concerned with comprehension 
must be described in detail^in the time-accounts.) 

COMPREHENSION: assignment 

If teacher gives assignment that requires the'cpmprehension of connected ^ 
text (e.g., a cloze exercise), the behavior goes here. (Note: If !ist of 
queslicns about material to be read is given before the reading begins, list 
the activity as "COMPREHENSION: preparation." If a teacher says something 
like, "After you read the story^ answer the questions at the end," it goes 
under "COMPREHENSION: assignnf^.tt.") 

COMPREHENSION: helps wi th assignment . 

If a group or incfWidual is having problems with a comprehension assign- 
ment and t^ie teacher helps (raises questions; suggests certain parts be read 
again; asks what something means "in ycur own words;" etc.), the teacher's 
behavior is "COMPREHENSION: helps with assignment." 
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COMPREHENSION: instruction 

Use this category whenever a teacher does/says something to help one or 
more children understand or worl< out' the meaning of more than a single word. 

■ * - * 

COMPREHENSION: prediction 

If a teacher says something like*; **Now that you've read the first part 
of the story, what do you think is likely to happen in the next part?'* the 
behavior goes here. 

COMPREHENSION: preparation 

,This Includes everything a teacher does to prepare for reading before 
it begins. The category thus covers attention to new vocabulary. Often, 
attention will also go to the meanings of v^ords. (Only if special and separate 
attention goes to meanings does the activity belong under the category **WORD*' 
MEANINGS: ° instruction.**) Preparation might also include questions or attempts 
to motivate the children, or to provide them with background information. 

COMPREHENSION: review of instruction 

If teacher offered earlier comprehension instruction and nav takes the 
time to review or repeat it, use this heading. 



DEMONSTRATES 

Teacher, shows something--for instance, a special book, a diagram, or 
how to manipulate something. (If child shows and discusses something, the 
teacher's behavior is ''LISTENS.**) ' ' 

PIAGNOSIS: checks information 

If teacher checks written i nforma t ion . pertai n i ng to diagnosis of instruc 
tional needs, categorize the behavior as "DIAGNOSIS: checks information." 



DIAGNOSIS: writes 

Use this category if the teacher writes something that pertains to an 
instructional need. 



DISCUSSION: teacher directed 

Whenever this category is used, specify what is being discussed, 
[if the discussion/is an effort to find out whether children comprehended 
something they read, use '*COMPREHENSION: assessment." If the discussion is 
clearly noninstructional (e.g-, deals with lost property, revised bus 
schedule), describe; the teacher's behavior as **NON I NSTRUCTI ON ." If the 
discussion has sns.tructiona 1 potential but the teacher is listening rather 
than directing the discussion^ list her/his behavior as"LISTENS."] 

DISTRIBUTES MATERIALS 

If a teacher takes lime to give materials to i ndi vidual s (for example/' 
for an assignment) ♦ the activity goes here. 

• . ' • . ^ . -7 / - • ■ 
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LISTENING: check 

This will be used whenever a teacher attempts to find out what was 
comprehended in a listening activity — for instance; in a film that was shown. 



LISTENING: preparation / 

If the teacfier does something prior to the start of a 1 Istening, activity 
that is meant to help children comprehend, the activity is described with 
-this label . 



LISTENS . 

If a teacher if, listening to something other than oral reading, the 
activity is assigned to this category. (If s/he is listening to children's 
answers to assess their correctness , the activity is "ASSIGNMENT: checks'* 
or "COMPREHENSION: assessment.") Listening to a movie or to a record is 
"LISTENS." 



LISTENS: to oral reading 

If a teacher spends tim<f listening to individuals or a group read aloud, 
the activity goes under this heading, (if s/he is having the children read 
aloud in order to check on responses, the activity goes under "ASSIGNMENT: 
checks" or under "COMPREHENSION: asf.essment ."} Reserve the above category 
for the round- rob in type of reading, or for something like listening to a 
chilvi read a definition from a dictionary. 



MAP HmKING 

Jf a teacher does something like sketch a coastline or drav? the shdpe 
of a sea, use this heading. 



' MAP READING 

This category is for teacher-directed activities related to maps that 
do not involve reading. (If reading is involved, the activity ought to be 
classified differently. ) 

NONINSTP.UCtlON 

This heading is to be used whenever a teacher spends time doing someching 
that is notM nstructing anybody in .reading--for instance: checks papers at desk 
chastises *chi Id; records grades; waits while children do assignments; partici- 
pates in noninstruct ional discussion with one or more children. - 

ORAL READING: application 

If a teacher directs one or more children to put Into practice v/hat s/hs 
has been stressing about good oral reading and s/he guides the practice, the 
activity.^ Is put here. 
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ORAL READING: instruction 

If a teacher spends time on ways to improve the oral delivery of written 
material » use this description. 



PHONICS: application 

If the teacher has children practice (use) what has been taught, the 
effort goes here. (If tne practice is being done under the supervision of 
the teacher , this Is inhere to put the activity. If the practice is an assign- 
ment that the children will do on their own, the activity is classified as 
••ASSIGNMENT: gives.*') 



PHONICS: instruction 

If a teacher provides instruction in some aspect of phonics, the activity 
is classified under thi s category. (Phonics instruction is concerned wi th 
roots whereas structure* analysis deals with derived and inflected words, 
compound!:, and contractions.) 



PHONICS', review of instruction 

This is for times when a teacher goes over previous instruction. 

READS ALOUD 

If the teacher reads aloud one or more children, use this label. 

REVIEW: oral . ' , 

If a teacher directs an oral review of what was done or studied earlier 
(e.g., in a previous social studies chapter) , put the behavior here. 



SILENT READING: children 

The individual or group w5th whom the teacher is working is reading 
silently, and the teacher w aits . (!f s/he does something whi le they read, 
what s/he does should be c:assif!ed under another headitig.l I 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS: application - 

If the teacher is directing an activity in which one or more cJrildren 
are using or applying what was taught earlier about word structure, it is 
put uncier this heading, (if the use or appi ication is an assignment that 
will be done by the children working independently, classify it as "ASSIGN-. 
^MENT: gives.") 

STRUCTUF^L ANALYJIS: insti-aztion 

If s-omething about the structure of derived, inflected, or compound 
words is taught, use this category to describe the teacher^?, efforts. Atten- 
tion to contractions goes here, too. 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS: review of instruction 

If the teacher goes over something taught previously, use this category. 

§TUDY SKILLS: application 

If the teacher is directing an activity in which one or more children 
are using or applying what was taugnt earlier about a study skill, use this 
description. 



STUDY SKILLS: assignment 

If the teacher gives an assignment in study skills (e.g., an exercise 
in skimming; or one that requires paraphrasing; or one that deals with guide 
words In a dictionary), use this description for her/his behavio*'. 



STUDY SKILLS: Instruction • 

If the teacher gives Instruction in a study skill (e.g., outlining; 

use of SQ.3R, skimming, varying rate to suit ourpose and difficulty of 
material), use this category. 



STI'DY SKILLS: review 

If earlier instruction about a study skill was given and the teacher 
repeats or reviews ic, put the activity undar this category. 

SUSTAINED SILENT READING ^ 

If both teacher and children read silently, the activity is "S'JSTAINED 
SI LEr4T READING." (Change to another category when the teacher stops reading.) 



TESTS 

Use this description if the teacher is engaged in an effort to test in 
a formal way — a irltten, end-of-the-week test, for example. If teacher, does 
something else while the children take the test, describe and time the other 
activity. Use this category only when s/he waits while the test is in progress. 



TRANSITION 

/ What is necessarily done as one activity shifts to another Js **TP.^NSIT!ON. 
Often, this heading win have the teacher waiting whi le the children do such 
nevessary things as: move from one room to another or to the reading area 
in 3 rooiii; rind books; find pages. The category also deals with those times 
when the teacher writes on the Hoard in preparation for an activity. 

WORD IDENTIFICATION: practice 

If teacher directs activity concerned wi th word practice, use this 
category. 



WORD KEAN I NG: < application 

Use this category if what was taught about word meanings is being used 
by children under th^ supervision of the teacher. 



WORD MEANINGS: review of instruction 

Use this description if teacher repeats or goes over earlier instruction 
with word meanings. / 



, APPENDIX B 
Categories for a Child's Behavior: Directions 



ABSENT . 

This is for times when subject leaves room for such reasons as tOi go ' 
to 1 ibraryi off ice/ lavatory. (If subject goes to library wi th btheii children^ 
accompany group.) ' ^ 

' ' * ^ ' • " • .• . 

ANSWERS QUESTION ALOUD 

If subject answers' question that is not relate^d to^reading comprehension 
assessment, use this category. 1^ It related, use the next categbry, 

, J , , ' • * ' . . ■ ' 

ANSWERS ALOUD:, comprehension assessment , 

if subject responds aloud when teacheV is^ assess! ng reading comprehension, 
use this category. ^ * 

DRAWS \ c . ^ ^ 

Ose this category whenever subject is engaged in art activity (assigned • 
or aimless doodling) that has nothing to do with reading. ^ (If child is asked ; 
to draw picture of unpictured character in astory, activity Is "WRITES: ^ 
comprehension assessment.") 

FOLLOWS ORAL READING " 

This covers times when subject is participating Vn round-robin reading. 
(The, important detail is that subject appears to be silently following what 
someone else is reading aloud.) 

LISTENS , ^ 

This broad, unspeci fisd , description should be used only when subject Is 
listening to sonething noninstructional . 

LISTENS: to answers 

, This is for times when subject is listening to answers that do not per- . 

tain to comprehension assessment. 

-' * - ■ ? ' * ■ 

LISTENS: to comprehension application 

If teacher or other children a^e using or applying (aloud) what has been ' 
taught, and subject appears to be listening, use this category. • ^ r 

* 

LISTENS: to comprehension assessment 

This category is used whenever subject is listening. to something (e.g., 
answers, discussion) that relates to teacher's effort to assess whether a 
piece of connected text wgs comprehended. 
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LISTENS: to comprehension instructibn 

If .teacher (or tape) provides oral instnjction in comprehension, the 
ctrMd's listening is -put here. (Since the instruction deals with comprehen- 
sion, It must be specified in detai 1 in the* time-accounts.) ^ 



LISTENS: to comprehension preparation ^ 
V , Whenever subject ^ istens'^to teacher preparing group (including subject) 
for reading a^ selection, this category should be used. (Preparation includes 
attention to new vocabulary.) 



'LliSTEhSS:. to comprehension review . \ / 

If i t appears that teacher cJffered comprehension instructibn earl ier 
and is now repeating ij:, the chi Id'sr 1 istening goes here. (Be sure to descr 
what is being reviewed in the. time-accounts.) • . > 
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LISTENS: to directions .V A 

• If directions are for 'academic assignment, put the 3 isteni ng here; If 
^ they deal with something like directions for a bus schedule, , use the broad * 
'^ category ''LISTENS." ^ h . • • * 



"r^ to discussion ^ ^ 

Itse this category only when subject i^ listening to something academic. ' 

^(If sUbjeict is listening to child tell what s/he did yesterday after school,; i 
behavior is classified as **LISfENS.") I f -subject participates in, the acadjemic! 

discussions categorize 'that part^of his/her ^behavior as ''PARTICIPATES: in | 

^ discussion.'* (Rernember: ' if discussion fs teacher's attempt to find out what \ 

'childf en comprehended; the subject's befiavi or is ''LISTENS: to comprehension \ 

assessment.'') • . ^ ^ * . ^ « ^ \ t- j 

^ ^ < • ■ . - • -.^ • ■ ^ . . . ^ ^ 

^LISTENS: to oral reading | 
?V ; If subject appears to vbel isteni ng to:cbildj teacher, or narrator of a 

\..{ Yi Im read something, put the 1 1 sterling Jiere/ "\0n the dther hand,- if ^5ubjflPet 
Is Iflstening 'and followfng (round-robin) , the behavior Is "FOLLOWS 4ORAL 

'LI.STENS: f to phopics ai^ication : • ' ' 

r Appi icatlon,/ in/contrast to instriictlon, covers t^hies. when subjsct "Is 

Jv^^^^^^^ or child), use or apply what has fieeri taught. 



/ 

f \ri-|STEN^ .1 # : . ^^^^ 

;.vv 0 I f teacher/ provides oral instruction irrsome Aspect of phoni cs and- 

- ^subjtxt. appears ^ listening, use this category.' ."^ 
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LvlSTlNS to, phonics.'\re^^ • | - 

TK?s category -is iised whenever subject\J s :;J i s.teni ng to a review of 
VsCKn^thlhg taUdht ear'?1er. " • -i. o> 

f<5;.;i;i;;;-.,-f^,j,-....^,; V--- / -Do - * ' •' • ■ 
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LISTENS: to structuralanalysis application 

, If teacher or other children are applying (aloud) something that was 
taught earlier about word structure^, and subject appears to be listening, 
the behavior jgoes her-e. 

listens/ to structural analysis instruction 

/if teacher provides oral instruction in some aspect of structural analysis, 
use^this category- (Phonics is concerned with rbots; structural analysis with 
/<ieri vatives, inflected words, contractions, and compound words.) 

X ■ . . ' - ' ■ ■ 

LISTENS: to structural analysis review 

This category is used whenever subject listens j:o a revievy of something 
that was^taught ear 1 ier about word structure. * I 

■ . ' • ' ' ■ ! 

LISTENS: to study ski 1 1 s application '\ \ 

This is for times when child is listening to the teacher or another child 
' use what was taught about a study skill. ' ' „ 

* . ; » . ! 

KSTENS: to study skills review 1 

This category is for times when teacher reviews or of fers ; reminders 
about a study .vski 1 1 . . ^ - I . 

. , , i ' • « 

' " ■ ••■V J ; . ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ • . I . ' ■ 

•■'[^ ^ LISTENS:^ to word-meaning instruction . ' ! 

If teacher is carrying out a special lesson with word meanings and 
, subject appears to be atten^iing to it, use this category. j. 

LISTENS: to word meanings | c • - 

If subject is I istening tp. sorneone tel l or read the meaning of one, or . 
more single words, put the behavior mere. 1 ' 

MAP READING v/. . , ' 

> Whenever. subject spends tiroe with a map, put his/her behavior here. 

'■■ - - • - ' ■ * « . • . w ^^ j 

■ • . • . : i" . 

^ ^ NON I NSTRUCT I ON. • ' | 

Use Wils-cat€(gory'Whe.never subject spends time. with something that has 
, • nd*. instructional value. The caTs^gory fits/when- subject blows nose; chats v;ith^ 
y neighbor; does nothing; stares; JpDks out window; sharpens. pencjl; etc.. 

PAIVTIflPAtES: in.di scu$sion v . ' ' ' ^. ^ ^ 

If .something* academic is, being discussed, (but it does not pertain Vo 
" ■ <;ompreheris ion assessment) , and subject contributes' to discussjon,. put the 
■ behavior under this^category. (I f s/he responds when the activity pertains 
; : «tO /C the correct description. \s ^'ANSWERS; ALOUD: 

comprehension asie^s-sment.'O > « 



READS: aloud \ 

This headirr Is for time spent by subject reading aloud. In the\time- 
account, .specify what is being read. \ 



READS: silently 

This category is used whenever subject appears to-be reading silently. 
In the time descriptions, indicate what i,$ being read. 

REQUESTS HELP: , - 

Following the colon, specify the request. For instance, if child asks 
for help with the identification of a word, the description is "REQUESTS \ 
HELP: word identification." If di rectibns for an assignment are not under- \ 
stood, the label is "REQUESTS HELP: directions," 



SELF-XHECK: answers 

This is for times when subject checks' his/her =own answers; for instance 
from an answer sheet. (If the exercise focuses on comprehension of connected 
text, the correct description is A'SELF-CHECK: comprehension answers.") 



SELF-CHECK: comprehension answers . 

If the self-checking pertains to comprehension, use thi ^category and 
describe activi^ty^ in time-accounts. \ 

STUDIES: - ' . 

This covers times when subject is preparing for something like a test; 
that is, when the* goal is to try to remember (ajs opposed to comprehend) , 
Following the colon, specify what is being. studied — for instance, word, 
meanings, social studies chapter, state capitals, spellings, etc. 



TRANSITION , , . 

This heading is for activities that are noninstructiorfal , yet necessary 
for the logistics of instruction; for example: subject takes materials out. 
of desk; looks for certain pages; wal ks to* reading area; distributes papers 
to other children. 



WRITES 

This nonspecific category will 
compostng something Like a letter or 
from the board. It also is used for 



be used whenever subj'ect spends time 
a story, or when s/he copies material 
penmanship practice. ^ 
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WRITES: comprehension assessment , 

If subject is writing in response to a teacher's effort to learn whether 
something has been comprehended (e*g., givfes children a test on the meanings 
of certain idioms, or has children write answers to comprehension questions) , 
subject'^s writing goes here. Activity must be described in detail in time- 
accounts sincie it deals with comprehension. - 

WRITES: eomprehensiorTassignment — . 

If subjept is doing something 1 ike fi 1 1 ing out a workbook page that 
conceritrates on comprehending connected text, use this category. One example: 
using context to select appropriate word for blank in sentence. Specify ^ 
activity in detail in time-account. 

•3 

WRITES: grammar assignment 

This includes such exercises as capi tal izing, proper nouns; inserting 
apostrophes where needed; etc. 

WRITES: phonics assignment - j 

Use this category whenever subject is filling out something like a work- 
book page cr ditto that requires use or appl icat ion of what has been taught^; 
in phonics. V I 

WRITES: . spel ling assignment I 

5 f subject is doing something like writing a word three times for 
spelling, the activity goes here. I 

WRITES: structural analysis assignment / 
This category covers written exercises designed to give practice ini 
using or applying what has been taught about word structure. j 



WRITES: study skills assignment ^ ; 

This category is for written wor^ dealing with such things as using 
alphabetical order; using a dictionary's guide words; outUning; etc. 



WRITES: test 

Some of the testing activities in social studies or science may pertain 
to comprehension assessment; but many will be an assessment of what can| be 
recalled or of what was memorized. The latter go under this heading. 
the assessment is of comprehension, the activity is classified as ''WRITjES:; ; 7 
comprehension assessment.**) ... j 

WRITES: wofd-meaning assignment J 

If child is f i 1 1 ing out a workbook page (or something else requi;ring 
writing) that Has to do with the meanings of single words,, put the activity 
' under this category. Writing a definition of S word, "for instance, or pairing^- 
synonyms belongs here. (If the focus is the meaning of a phr^jse or mpre, use 
the category 'VRITES: comprehension practice. '0 ^ | - . 
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